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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
; \ \\ 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the eis and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times, —the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in+en strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


HOME PROGRESS 


UNDER THE TERMS OF OUR 
SPECIAL OFFER THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of our new 
offer and also a large copy in colors (18 X 21) of 
Emil Pollak-Ottendorff’s famous painting, “ Heroes 
THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 
An organization for the enrichment of family life 
through mutual codperation : also Name 
THE HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 
Anillustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusive- 
ly to the purposes of the Society : 
A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 
A large illustrated volume showing how to use the 
Children’s Hour and how to continue reading along 
the same lines in other related books : 
FREE CORRESPONDENCE AND PARTICIPATION 
In the Home Progress Course of Instruction, in- 
cluding an opportunity to obtain a va/uadb/ls set of 
books free. 


New subscribers to the Children’s Hour may 
have the benefit of membership in 


Nc i.ns ch bedien cas ctepmedbee ee ebkr suse cuseness 


The following families may be interested in the above: 


For full particulars of this offer send name and address on 
Coupon AT ONCE 


Children’s Hour, Dept. A. Houghton Mifflin’ Co. cambridge, mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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HOME PROCRESS 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, DEDICATED TO THE 
ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


HOME PROCRESS SOCIETY 


ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, £ditor 
Advisory Directors: 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 
Author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “‘ Re- President of Bowdoin College. 


becca,” etc. 5 
5 a s MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE 
DAVID STARR JORDAN President of the National Federation of Women's 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. Clubs. 
PATTY SMITH HILL M. V. O'SHEA 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
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The Home Progress Society is an educational movement of national importance. Its object is the advance- 
ment of the happiness and well being of the home by-securing the intelligent and effective codperation of 
the parents. It aims to bring to their attention the best obtainable opinions, information, experience and ad- 
vice on the health, mental training, moral guidance, amusements and recreations of their children. In this 
purpose the Society has already been assured of the valuable assistance of many leaders who have been active 
in promoting the progress of the home. 


THE HOME PROGRESS MACAZINE 


The means of communication with the members will be a monthly illustrated magazine, known as HOME 
PROGRESS, every article in which will bear directly upon the advancement of the home; nothing in it will 
be of a miscellaneous description. 

The best thoughts of the members of the society will be printed and inquiries and suggestions from all 
the members will be carefully considered. 

Through its pages the editor will talk familiarly with mothers on a great variety of subjects of especial 
importance to them. There will also be talks to the fathers and to the children. 

Competent physicians, among whom may be mentioned Dr. Arthur A. Howard, Dr. Theodore J. Eastman and 
Dr. Henry L. Bowditch, will discuss questions of health and give directions for the proper care of children. 

Manual training will be considered by experts. 

Games and amusements for children will be given especial attention. 

The cultivation of music and art in the home will be an important feature. 

There will be a special department devoted to children’s reading, and a department for home nature study. 

Among the contributors on these various subjects may be mentioned 

DR. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS MR. DALLAS LORE SHARP 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE MISS ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
MISS SARA CONE BRYANT 


HUG DOUNGRAAUNDL DONGNTNNONENE DEnaNEEEHLINE J0tt 


In every particular Home Progress will be unique in its devotion to the single purpose of the real progress 
of the home. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


A unique feature of the work of the Home Progress Society, as conducted through the magazine, will be a 
monthly series of questions and suggestions intended to bring out the experience of the members on a wide 
variety of subjects connected with the interests of the home. It is believed that the intelligent mothers of 
the country have already solved many important problems, and the society aims to get a free expression of 
opinion from its members and to communicate the best thoughts for the benefit of all. 


FREE CORRESPONDENCE 


Members may write to the Society on any subject pertaining to the home on which suggestions or advice 
are wanted. Pains will be taken to reply carefully to all such letters, and if the proper answer cannot be im 
mediately given, steps will be taken to submit the question to other members or to experts, according to the 
requirements of the case. The Society hopes especially to be of service to many an anxious mother, to whom 
a timely word of advice might help solve some perplexing difficulty. 


PRICE 


The price of membership in the Home Progress Society, including the Course of Instruction and Corre- 
spondence with one year’s subscription to the Home Progress Magazine, will be three dollars. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dept. A. 
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A Guide to Good Reading 


This valuable book is a necessary sequence to The Children’s Hour. It is a 
carefully selected list of the best books in all branches of literature and a guide 
that will serve every member of the family from the parents down to the youngest 
child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The Guide 
to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical 
way what books to read. It tells how to use The Children’s Hour so as to get 
the fullest possible benefit, and how to continue reading along the same lines in 
other related books. 


HOW TO USE THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


The first part of the guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best method of using The 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an introduction and two important articles entitled, 


THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


HOW TO CONTINUE READING THE BEST BOOKS 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of The Children’s Hour. 
The pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of The Children’s 
Hour, the second the original sources from which these selections were obtained and the third, 
lists of the best books on the same or other closely related subjects. This plan will enable 
readers of The Children’s Hour to extend its benefits indefinitely by further reading along the 
lines which have interested them the most. In addition to these lists, the Guide contains a 


large variety of 5 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 


giving many hints for extended reading along the lines previously suggested. Among the 
special features in this part of the Guide are the following :— 

Sports and Pastimes. A list of books devoted to sports, games, boat-building, camping, basket 
weaving and all the various kinds of handicraft. 

Rhymes Set to Music. A carefully selected list of books containing songs especially for the use of 
small children. 

Books for Parents. A list of standard and helpful books on the care and training of children. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL INDEXES 


The third part of the guide is intended to prove of direct assistance in the reading of The 
Children’s Hour. It contains a list of Noteworthy Characters and /ncidents, giving brief 
biographical sketches of the historical characters referred to and short accounts of all the im- 
portant incidents. It also contains a complete Biographical Index of Authors, containing 
sketches of the two hundred forty-five authors from whose writings the selections have been 
taken, thus forming in connection with The Children’s Hour an excellent and agreeable 
method of studying the whole field of the world’s best literature. 


PRICE AND STYLE 


“ A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely, printed volume with beautiful illus- 
trations drawn by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. It is attractively bound in durable cloth covers 
with gold ornamentation. Price $2.00. 

The price of the Guide to Good Reading, with membership in the HOME PROGRESS 
SOCIETY, including the Course of Instruction and Frée Correspondence, with one year’s 
subscription to the Home Progress Magazine, will be $4.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY he Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Dept. A, 
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HAND BOOKS 


OF THE 


Home Progress Society 


The following books, in special editions prepared for the 
Home Progress Society, are recommended for the 


convenient use of members 


HEALTH 


THE HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 

Dr. Hutchinson’s book treats of the maintenance of health by the prevention 
of disease. It considers fully and explicitly the body, its formation and its needs. 
The questions of diet, sleep, exercise, and scientific physical cleanliness are 
treated. How to prevent disease and accidents is the main topic of the book ; 
but much space is also devoted to information regarding the recognition of the 
very first symptoms of the common diseases of children, and the rendering of 
“first aid” in case of accidents. $1.25 net. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN, BY SARA CONE BRYANT. 

This delightful and interesting book deals with the mental training of children 
according to the most modern methods. We are familiar with the kindergarten 
idea of teaching very young children through games ; Miss Bryant’s book shéws 
us how to teach older girls and boys by means of stories. $1.00 net. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT, BY SUSAN CHENERY, 

This excellent book, as its title indicates, advocates the persuading rather than 
the forcing of children to be good. It contains the most illuminating suggestions 
about leading rather than driving the boys and girls into the ways of righteous- 
ness. $1.00 net. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS 


The three hand-books, with membership in the Home Progress Society, including the 
Course of Instruction and Free Correspondence, with one year’s Subscription to the 
Home Progress Magazine, Five Dollars, payable one dollar monthly. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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MATERIALS FOR 
HOME KINDERGARTEN WORK 


Including Books, Toys, Games, Etc. 







HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 
FOR 
MODELLING 




















NO PREPARATION 








ENTIRELY ANTISEPTIC 





HOME OUTFITS 
Each $0.10 Designer . Each $1.50 


ee 2 ss 8 eS “ 





Pony Modeler 







The Queen Modeler . ..-. " +25 1.50 
Beginners’ Box. . .. . . .50 ee so eK CaaS “s 2.00 
Complete Modeler. . . . “ 1.00 Mail or express additional. 





Plasticine, five colors, gray, red, blue, yellow, green, 35 cents per pound. 





HAMMETT’S KINDERGARTEN BOXES 
WEAVING OUTFIT STRINGING OUTFIT 

















No. 1 No. 2 
Mats and Fringes for Little Straw and Paper Stringing 
Weavers 


This very attractive outfit contains two hundred 
%'’ wax straws and five hundred 1”’ colored forms, 
assorted shapes. “Straw and Paper Stringing” is 
one of the a and pleasing of Kindergarten 
occupations, and will afford unlimited amusement for 
the small child at home. 
a neat box with partition. 


Size, 6%" x 8%"". 


Weaving with colored paper mats and slits is one 
of the most pleasing occupations of the Kindergarten. 
Beautiful May Baskets and numerous other things 
can be made. 

This box contains 24 mats and 24 fringes, two 
sizes, one weaving needle. 


Size, 8’ x 8’’. 


























This material is put up in 






Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. 





SEWING OUTFIT 
No. 3 


COMBINED OUTFIT 
No. 5 










Sewing Cards for Little Fingers 


This set of Sewing Cards is especially adapted for 
very small children. The holes are much larger than 
in any sewing cards before sold, making it much 
easier to sew to the outline. ‘The box contains fifteen 
designs and five colors of worsted to sew with. 















This is the most complete outfit of Kindergarten ma- 
terial we have ever put up. The box contains colored 
splints and linen weaving mats and fringes. Sewing 
cards, colored worsteds and needles, 1 doz. each weav- 
ing mats and fringes assorted colors, one weaving 
needle, and colored paper for cutting and folding. 









Size, 5%" x 7%”. Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. Size,.8’’ x 14”. Price, $0.50; Express, extra. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request 





J. L,. HAMMETT COMPANY 
250 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 










PLASTICINE 
NEVER HARDENS 
REQUIRES 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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issues a year _— twenty-five cents the copy. 
CONTENTS 
The Editor’s Talk to Members: 
On Home Progress —“* Pure,” “* Nourishing,” and “‘ Clean’ — When to Begin 
Vocational Guidance —‘“* Wholesome” and “ Unwholesome” Neglect — The 
Right Age for a Story — The Birds, Our Protectors a eo a 
Standards of Home Management in Relation to Food Problems. 
By C. F. Lancwortuy a a eee 
With Pictures from Food Charts. 
“To Fodder.” By A FrieND or Home ProcGress - es 
Vocational Guidance in the Home. By Wituiiam T. \MiLver . 
With Pictures from Photographs 
“ On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” [*rom the Complete Poems 
of Joun Keats. ka ee ws 
Nursery Government. By Susan CHENERY 
With Pictures from Photographs 
“The Lady of the Lambs.” By Atice MEYNELL . 
From The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
“A Child’s Grace.” By Ropert HERRICK . a 
From The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
W.A.G.’s Tale. A Serial Story. Chapters I, I]. Edited by Mar- 
GARET TURNBULL i> + & 2 oe * 2 ee 
With Pictures from Original Drawings by the Author. 
Meem@iewatt: A Department . . . 1. s+ 6 © © © © we 
Children’s Reading: The Selection of Stories for Little Children. 
By EvizaBetu McCracken a ee a a ee 
Where the Roots of Home Progress Lie. By Epwarp Bok, Ed- 
itor of the Ladies’ Home Journal . . . . «+ «© «es 
“A Pleasant Thought.” From 4 Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
Rogpert Louis STEVENSON. . . ... . a 
Home Nature Study: A Department . a hee 
Clothing the Children: A Department 
Correspondence: 
The Quiet Time—A Baby’s Conscience— A Wonder Box for a Small 
Traveler— The Doctor, the Child’s Friend 
Tepes fee Diecwemion «wd ll tl tl 
List of Books for Additional Reading . ... . 
Our Book Table: 
The Healthy Baby, by Roger H. Dennett, M.D.— An American Wooing, by 
Florence Drummond — The Garden Month by Month, by Mabel Cabot Sedg- 
wick, assisted by Robert Cameron — The Promised Land, by Mary Antin— 
The Man from Lonely Land, by Kate Langley Bosher— The Loss of the SS. 
Titanic, by Lawrence Beesley . . . «© © « « eo & e ws 
Home Progress Society Course of Instruction. . . . .. . 64 
Questions for September, 1912. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


One of the most distinguished 
editors of our time said to me the 
other day, in talking about the 
place in a magazine where the ed- 
itorials should be printed, “‘ A maga- 
zine ought to be like a truly hospit- 
able home; the editorials should be 
the wide-open front door, in the 
which door the Editor should stand, 
with a smile and an outstretched 
hand ready to greet, as they ap- 
proach, the friends who have been 
invited to share the good cheer 
within the house; in other words, 
the editorial pages should be the be- 
ginning pages of the magazine; and 
should be written as informally and 
as personally as the Editor would 
speak.” 

It delighted me to hear that great 
editor say this; because it has 
seemed to me that the very pleas- 
antest way of writing is to write as 
though one were actually talking to 
one’s readers. In a magazine like 
Home Procress, there is really no 
other perfectly satisfactory method 
of using the editorial pages. In the 
very nature of things, the union be- 
tween the members and the Editor 
is personal. The members write 


letters to the Editor; these letters 


HOME PROGRESS 


ENRICHMENT 
HOME 


THE EDITOR’S TALK TO MEMBERS 
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are personal. Why, when the Ed- 
itor addresses the members, should 
that communication be in the na- 
ture of an impersonal article, be- 
ginning with “We”? Henceforth, 
this will not happen. 

My first word is to those persons 
who were members of Home Pro- 
GREss last year. At one and the 
same moment, | wish to thank them 
for the inspiration which their de- 
voted interest in last year’s work 
gave me; and to welcome them, as 
it were, to Home Procress in its 
enlarged form. These members of 
last year are in the position of old 
friends who, happy in coming to the 
Editor’s house when it was small, 
have now the pleasure of seeing 
that house when it has been made 
twice as large. 

Next, I wish to extend a cordial 
hand to the new members. I hope 
they are as glad to come as I am to 
welcome them. May they at once 
feel perfectly at home! 

To all members, old and new, I 
cannot say too heartily that Home 
Proeressisforthem all collectively, 
and for each one individually. I 
have many things to say to them; 
and I hope they will have much to 
tell me. Like other societies, HomE 
Procress can live only through the 
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lives of its members. Each member 
must do his or her part; — contrib- 
uting such experiences as seem 
likely to help other members; ask- 
ing questions which give those 
other members the opportunity of 
being in turn helpful; advising, and 
asking for advice; in short, living 
together in the society as they would 
live together in a large house, each 
for all, and all for each. 

There are two Departments in 
the magazine, which, each month, 
will be made up entirely of ques- 
tions, answers, and suggestions con- 
tributed by members. These two 
Departments are Correspondence, 
and the Course of Instruction of the 
Home Progress Society. In the De- 
partment of Correspondence will 
be printed the best of the letters I 
receive from members on subjects 
appertaining to the home, particu- 
larly to the children of the family. 
Sometimes, no doubt, these letters 
will be made up of questions; at 
other times, they will be in the na- 
ture of answers to questions asked 
by other members; and many times, 
they will be simply accounts of ex- 
periences, methods, or devices, that 
members, particularly fathers and 
mothers, have found of value in 
their own home lives. In the 
Course of Instruction, will be print- 
ed the very best of the questions 
asked by members, on subjects re- 
lating to the more important matters 
affecting family life. All members 
are invited to send of their best. 

These Departments of printed 
correspondence do not in any way 
interfere with the Personal Corre- 
spondence between the members 
and the Editor. Any member may 





write to the Editor on any subject 
regarding which a personal word is 
desired. Such letters will be regard- 
ed as confidential; the Editor will 
reply personally to each one. As in 
a well ordered house, provision will 
be made not only for the gregarious, 
but also for the more intimate needs 
of those persons who honor it with 
their presence. 


**PURE”’ ‘*‘NOURISHING,’’ AND 
“CLEAN ”’ 
Dr. C. F. Lancworrny, the au- 
thor of the article in this month’s 
Home Proecress on “Standards of 
Home Management in Relation to 
Food Problems,”’ said to me that 
he wished all housekeepers would 
bear always in mind that “pure” 
food is not necessarily ‘“nourish- 
ing”; and that food may be both 
“pure” and “nourishing,” and still 
not be “clean.” Take, for example, 
such a dessert as coffee jelly; it may 
be absolutely pure; yet such a dessert 
is not “nourishing.” On the other 
hand, take a glass of milk; milk is 
one of the most nourishing of all 
foods; and the glass of it mentioned 
may be perfectly pure; but if dust 
falls into it, or flies taste of it, it will 
not be clean. The ideal food is pure, 
nourishing, and clean. Speaking as | 
do to the heads of families of young 
children, I cannot urge upon you too 
strongly the great importance of 
bearing this triangle of the essentials 
of the best diet always in mind. 
It is so easy to forget it. When 
planning the day’s menu,~it is a 
wise plan to ask yourself concerning 
each afticle on it. “Is this nour- 
ishing, shall I get it pure, can I 
keep it clean.” 














WHEN TO BEGIN VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 
SEVERAL mothers have asked me 
recently when I thought vocational 
guidance should begin. I feel that 
the watching for indications point- 
ing toward one vocation or another 
in the children should begin when 
the children are still babies. As for 
the guiding of those leanings, I am 
inclined to think that the mother 
and father would do well to wait 
until the children have gonethrough 
the various steps of wanting to be, 
when they are grown up, doctors, 
soldiers, policemen, and all the other 
persons whose occupations particu- 
larly appeal to the imagination of 
children, and have settled upon 
some one vocation for which they 
seem, severally, to be fitted; and 
then to do all in their power to train 
their children in such wise that they 
may be fitted for that one vocation, 
and at the same time be acquainted 
with the main points, and above all, 
the importance of other vocations 
different from their own. A boy or 
a girl thus watched, thus guided, 
and thus trained, will not only be 
a credit to his or her own particular 
vocation, but will be also an inspira- 
tion to persons whose vocations are 
different. 


‘* WHOLESOME ”’ 
SOME ”’ 


AND ‘‘ UNWHOLE- 
NEGLECT 

SEVERAL years ago, I spent the 
summer on a New Hampshire farms 
In the house with me was a mother 
with a little girl three years of age. 
On the next farm, situated a short 
distance down the road, lived a 
farmer and his wife with their seven 
children. The mother of the only 
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child had a nurse to take care of her 
little girl; and, in addition, she de- 
voted almost all of her own time to 
attending to her child’s needs. The 
little girl had always had what is 
popularly called, “the very best of 
care’’; her parents were persons of 
average health and strength; and 
yet the child was a fragile, delicate 
little girl. The mother of the seven 
children living down the road had 
no nurse for her children; and her 
many duties in connection with the 
farm prevented her giving even half 
her entire time to caring for them. 
She and her husband were ordin- 
arily healthy persons; and every one 
of their children was well and strong. 

One day, I heard the mother of 
the one frail little girl say to that 
other mother, “I do not understand 
why it is that my child, who has 
always had the very best and most 
scientific of care, should be so del- 
icate; whereas your children, who, 
as you say, have had, the whole 
seven of them, only about one tenth 
the amount of attention that my 


one child has had, are well and 
strong.” 
The other mother laughed. 


***Wholesome’ neglect is about the 
best kind of care a child can re- 
ceive,” she said. “And my child- 
ren have all had plenty of it!” 
The other mother im- 
pressed by the words of the mother 
of the seven healthy children that 
she actually began to practise a 
little bit of “‘wholesome” neglect 
with her own ewe-lamb. One day, 
the little girl came running to her 
with a cut finger. Formerly, that 
mother would have called ina physi- 
cian to bind up the cut. But having 
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decided to make use of ‘‘whole- 


some” neglect, she merely took out 
her handkerchief, wrapped it around 
the child’s finger, dried -her tears, and 
told her to run back to her play. 

The mother of the seven children 
happened to be present. When the 
little girl had run away she said to 
the other mother, “That is a very 
dangerous way to treat a cut. Do 
you usually follow that practice?” 

“No,” replied the other mother; 
“T usually send for the doctor. But 
I am following your example, and 
using ‘wholesome’ neglect.” 

The other mother meditated a 
moment; and then she said, “‘It is 
not necessary, I think, to call in a 
doctor when a child cuts her finger; 
but to bind it up with a handker- 
chief that has been carried even for 
a few hours, exposed to dust, and 
not to cleanse the finger thoroughly 
before binding it up at all, seems to 
me, if I may say so, to be not ‘ whole- 
some’ but ‘unwholesome’ neglect. 
So many persons,” she went on, 
“confuse ‘wholesome’ with ‘un- 
wholesome’ neglect. I don’t blame 
them at all; it is hard always to 
know the one from the other!” 

The other mother, desirous to 
have her one child as strong and 
well as the seven children of the 
mother who lived down the road, 
began then and there to make a 
study of the differences between 
“wholesome” and “‘unwholesome” 
neglect. She often talked with me 
about it; and very often, in delib- 
erating as to what to do in connec- 
tion with her little girl, she would 
say, “Am I being careful at this 
moment, or am I being fussy ; is this 
thing I am going to let her do the 
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result of ‘wholesome’ or ‘unwhole- 
some’ neglect?” 

She really became a good deal of 
an expert; and by the end of the 
summer, her little girl had distinctly 
gained in health and strength. | 
found myself making notes of the 
things about which the mother had 
decided to be “‘wholesomely”’ neg- 
ligent; and those matters in which 
she exercised wholesome care. 

Among the former were, keeping 
clothes clean, and playing in the 
dirt. The little girl, never before 
allowed to do these things, was 
actually permitted to make mud- 
pies, and to bespatter her dresses. 

Among the latter, were food, 
regularity of habits, and cleanliness 
of body. The child was carefully 
tended with regard to these matters. 
I was interested to discover that 
the mother of the seven children 
pursued exactly the same policy. 

I am sure that all the many 
mothers who read Home ProGress 
are often puzzled as to what consti- 
tutes “wholesome” and “unwhole- 
some” neglect. I hope this little 
account of the two mothers in New 
Hampshire will help them. 


THE RIGHT AGE FOR A STORY 


So many fathers and mothers 
have asked me what I consider to 
be the right age for telling such and 
such a story to their children. 
‘**How soon,” so many of the letters 
I receive begin, “do you think a 
child should be given fairy stories, 
or historical stories, or nature sto- 
ries, or stories in verse?”’ 

This is a difficult question to an- 
swer; partly because I do not know 
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all the children about whom fathers 
and mothers write to me. In almost 
all cases I know their ages; but the 
age of a child is not nearly so im- 
portant as the nature of a child, and 
the particular stage of its develop- 
ment, especially when it comes to 
the selection of a time for telling 
the child, or reading to the child, 
or giving to the child to read, any 
particular story. 

One thing is certain: At some age, 
every boy and girl in the world is at 
the right age to hear, or to read 
every great story that ever was writ- 
ten. What that age is in a particu- 
lar case, only some one who knows 
that child well can discover. The 
best way to provide for the child- 
ren’s getting the right stories at 
the right times is to put books con- 
taining the great stories of the 
world within their reach; that is to 
say, in a place where they can easily 
lay their hands on them; and then, 
in order that they may be inclined 
to take them out and look them 
over, an equally important thing to 
do is to give them such books for 
their own, and to let them feel that 
the stories in them are suchas have 
given pleasure to the children of 
many ages and nations. 

In many families, there is a spe- 
cial bookcase set aside for the child- 
ren’s books. It is also the custom 
in many families to set aside the 
early evening hour for the children 
and their reading. In this hour the 
whole family gathers around the 
centre table with its light, and 
takes turns in reading aloud such 
stories as the children enjoy. Some- 
times parents do the reading, some- 
times older brothers and sisters do 


it, occasionally the grandparents 
take a turn at it, and very often the 
children themselves do it. In no 
other way can parents make so sure 
that the right stories come to their 
boys and girls at the right ages. 


THE BIRDS, OUR PROTECTORS 


Mr. TREADWELL, of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, reports 
that he fed a young robin sixty- 
eight angle or earth worms in one 
day. A young crow will eat twice its 
weight of cut worms a day. Think 
what this means to the gardener, 
young or old! “Could we grow any- 
thing at all without the help of the 
birds?” exclaimed a little boy-gar- 
dener to whom [I told it. 

In the crop of a nighthawk were 
found five hundred mosquitoes. 
That bird did the duty of tenscore 
screens! Think of the discomfort, 
to say nothing of the disease, he pre- 
vented! 

In view of these facts, one is al- 
most willing to accept the state- 
ment of a well-known French sci- 
entist, who has asserted that without 
birds to check the ravages of in- 
sects, human life would vanish from 
this planet in the space of nine years. 
But for the vegetation, the insects 
would perish; but for the insects the 
birds would perish; and but for the 
birds vegetation would be destroyed. 
Nature has, therefore, formed a deli- 
cate balance of power which cannot 
be disturbed without bringing great 
loss and unhappiness to the world. 
I hope all Home ProGress mem- 
bers who have children will teach 
them to protect the birds, who, 
by protecting plant life, protect 
human life. 
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ApaptTinG food to the pecuniary re- 
sources and living conditions of a 
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remains about the same, regardless 

of the total size of the 
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come) for food, while 
a family with an in- 

Prein:a | Come of $1000 spends 
cartobydrates:5.1 | $330 (or about one 
third) for food. This 
does not necessarily 
imply that the family 
with larger resources 
is more adequately 
nourished than the 
other, — though with- 
out doubt it is more 
daintily fed, the extra 
money being used not 
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family implies more than buying 
what one can pay for and the same 
kind of things one’s neighbors use. 

Students of economics find that 
while the proportion of the total in- 








family, and to adapt 
the diet to financial 
and social opportunities. Of course, 
the gratification of tastes in such 
ways ‘is not a matter of mere sen- 
sual indulgence; but, on the other 
hand, rightly employed, may have 
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a decided value in raising the 
standard of comfort in family life. 
Yet, whatever the income, it 
better from every point of view to 
live simply rather than otherwise. 
For the man of large income simple 
living may mean the purchase of 
out-of-season foods, 
and_ specially _ se- 
lected supplies which 
are high in price, and 
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strength. To secure this, due regard 
should be paid to providing a rea- 
sonable diet and to -preparing it 
properly and serving it attrac- 
tively. 

Where conditions are as varied 
as they are in individual families, 
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great care in pre- 
paring foods; but it 
should not mean the 
superabundance and 
wastefulness of too 
generous living. For 
the family of moder- 
ate income right liv- 
ing should mean 
simple foods econ- 
omically purchased, 
well cooked, and 
well served; these 
things, after all, are 
of more importance 
than out-of-season 
food and fancy qual- 
ity. 

Setting a_ table 
more elaborately than 
one’s position de- 
mands is as unwise as 
wearing too costly 
clothes. Family life 
would be smoother 
and more normal if we honestly 
adapted ourselves to actual condi- 
tions instead of trying to adopt the 
supposed habits of those whose in- 
come and circumstances are very 
different. The ideal should be as 
much of pleasant, wholesome family 
life as can be secured with avail- 
able resources of money, time, and 
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even those of similar means, it is 
difficult to fix accurate standards, 
applicable to all cases, for food, for 
clothing, or for shelter, —three of 
the great factors of living. The most 
which will be attempted here is to 
indicate some general points which 
may serve as guides for the intelli- 
gent housekeeper, particularly with 
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respect to the selection, preparation, 
and serving of food. 


SELECTION OF FOOD 


In selecting food the important 
considerations are nutritive value, 
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quantity, quality, and economy. To 
be satisfactory the diet must be 
adequate for body needs, pleasing in 
character, and reasonable in cost in 
proportion to the family income. In 
discussing food values terms are re- 
quired which are not generally fa- 
miliar. One of the important ones 
is “ protein,” which is a general name 
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for the nitrogenous material of food, 
such as the albumen of egg, gluten 
of wheat, etc., that is, the materials 
used to build and repair the body 
tissues; and another equally import- 
ant one is “fuel value,” which rep- 
resents the number of heat units 
(calories) the food 
supplies the body to 
enable it to carry on 
its vital functions 
lads and perform its daily 
sein Eval} ~~ work, Fat and sugar, 
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carbohydrates are 
the chief sources of 
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energy in addition to 
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— perimenting dietary 
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| aces stances. <A dietary 
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grams of protein and 3500 calories 
of energy per day for a man of 
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cular work. F 
A woman requires somewhat less 
than a man, owing to her relatively 
smaller stature, and children and 
elderly persons less than persons in 
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full vigor. For a full understanding 
of these and related matters con- 
siderable study is required, but the 
time will be well spent. Instruction 
in such subjects is given in hundreds 
of schools and colleges and the wo- 
man of to-morrow will discuss house- 
hold problems in 
terms of protein and 
energy as familiarly 
as her brothers now 
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regards the kinds and quantities 
used, will not be far amiss, the test 
being that the family is and remains 
in good health and normal condi- 
tion. There are many books which 
contain information on such topics 
as the composition and nutritive 
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the housekeeper un- 
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science of nutrition, y * 
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the better she can 
adapt the diet to 
the needs of her 
family. We 
not forget, however, 
that practical inform- 
ation such 

been handed 
from mother 
daughter is often as 
valuableas text-book 
knowledge, and that 
experience and com- 
mon sense are good 
guides as far as they 
go. For those who 
find it difficult to 
acquire and apply such technical 
knowledge of food problems it may 
be said that the ordinary mixed 
diet made up of such foods 
dairy products, cereals, fruits, vege- 
tables, and meat, if wisely selected 
on the grounds of experience as 
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value of food, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued 
bulletins on this subject which are 
sent to those who request them.! 
In the purchase of foods the 
housekeeper should see to it that 
shetobtains pure foods and clean 
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Within a short period of 
years national and state pure food 
laws have been adopted and stand- 
ardsof purity fixed, so that the house- 
keeper is reasonably sure that the 
food products she buys are satis- 
factory in this respect. There are 


foods. 
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many state and municipal regula- 
tions which have to do with cleanli- 
nessin the production, handling, and 
sale of foods, and housekeepers are 
rapidly realizing that dirty foods 
may be dangerous, and that the de- 
sire for cleanliness is more than a 
sentiment. The market standard in 
this respect will keep pace with the 
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demand. Far-sighted manufacturers 
and merchants realize to-day more 
than ever before that food products 
which meet the requirements of 
cleanliness are those which prove 
popular. 

The quality of food is a matter 
of great importance, 
yet too often appear- 
ance, which is only 
one factor of quality, 
the purchaser’s 
sole guide. Most 
women can judge of 
the quality of a piece 
of cloth, but very 
many can tell little 
nothing of the 
table quality of food 
from its appearance, 
or of the relative 
nutritive value of 
different foodstuffs. 
The necessary know- 
ledge can be gained 
in many cases from 
experience and intel- 
ligent observation, 
but perhaps more 
readily froma teacher 
familiar with the sub- 
ject. With vegeta- 
bles, fruits, meats, 
and indeed with most 
foods, freshness is an 
element of quality, 
and it is not difficult to learn to 
distinguish fresh. from stale goods. 
The housewife who knows good 
goods is in a better position to se- 
cure them at a reasonable price than 
the one who is forced to depend 
upon the judgment of the dealer. 

True economy in the selection 
and purchase of foods depends upon 
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larcharacter. Thus, 
the cheaper cuts of 
neat are as nutri- 
tious as the more ex- 
yensive, any superi- 
rity of the latter ly- 
ing mainly in some 
special flavor or tex- 
ture or in the ease 
with which they can 
be prepared for the 
table. If every penny 
counts, the cheaper 
cuts will furnish the 
necessary nutrients 
for the smaller sum. 
Out-of-season vege- 
tables and fruits have 
no greater nutritive 
value because of their 
rarity. Each house- 
keeper must decide 
for herself whether 
she will pay the 
higher price toobtain 
variety, or whether 
she will secure this 
in some less expen- 
sive way. 


In many families time in prepara- 
tion and fuel used are important fac- 
tors in economy, which the house- 
keeper should consider in addition 
to the market cost of supplies, in de- 
ciding whether she will use canned 
or evaporated goods as compared 
with fresh materials, and bakers’ 
goods as compared with home- 
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nany factors. The ideal should be 
o secure the best returns in nour- 
shment and enjoyment for the 
noney one can wisely spend, rather 
han to consider price alone. Many 
f the cheaper foods are as nutri- 
tious as the more expensive of simi- 
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cooked foods, and whether she will 
find it cheaper to use the more ex- 
pensive cuts of meat which can be 
quickly cooked, and whether there 
is less waste in using package goods 
instead of the cheaper goods in bulk. 

When the income is limited the 
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securing of enough nutrients for 
body needs must be the first prob- 
lem, and here the need for know- 
ledge is especially important, since, 
otherwise, wrong foods may be se- 
lected and money spent to little pur- 
pose. If, in addition, the foods are 
badly prepared and the waste ex- 
cessive, the daily fare will be dear 
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whatever the cost. The “good 
manager” has a knowledge of what 
is required, having learned from her 
mother or from some one who is 
skilled in housekeeping; or, if she is 
of the younger generation, she may 
have acquired her knowledge in 
Chart 8. Sugar and Similar Foods 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Experiment Stations 
A. C. True: Director 
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school, or had her hometraining sup- 
plemented by school work. How- 
ever secured, the knowledge is in- 
valuable. 

Briefly, the selection and plan- 
ning of meals involves the use of a 
small group of staple foods, such as 
flour, eggs, milk, butter, meat, stand- 
ard vegetables, and fruits, upon 


MOLASSES 


Protein “Nf 


which we depend for the bulk of our 
nutrients, and the use of a fairly 
large number of other foods which 
come within the limits of choice and 
upon which we can depend chiefly 
for variety and attractiveness. The 
proper combination of the two 
groups insures good 
living. 
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Experience has 
shown that in general 
good food is more a 
matter of knowledge 
and skill than of 
money spent, since 
the elaborate and 
costly meal, if badly 
planned, is unsatis- 
factory, while the 
simple and well- 
planned meal is satis- 
fying. Knowledge of 
cookery is of first im- 
portance, as is also 
knowledge of desir- 
able combinations of 
foods and_ flavors. 
Skill in cookery can 
be gained by experi- 
ence and practice and 
is worth acquiring, 
whether it is actually 
put into use or not; for the woman 
who directs can secure better re- 
sults if she knows what is required 
and how it may be obtained. In 
many American families.more food 
is purchased than is prepared, and 
more is cooked than is used, and 
the waste is correspondingly large. 
Not infrequently the portion served 


Fuel Value 


1520 Calories per Pound 











to each member of the family is 
more than will be eaten, the idea 
being presumably that the reverse 
is niggardly living. Each family 
must decide how much it cares to 
pay for such over-abundance, but 
surely it is the part of wisdom 
to eliminate such 
sources of waste. If 
the income is limited, 
this is an absolute 
necessity if the best 
results are to be ob- 
tained for the money 
available. 

In the preparation 
of food, and in carry- 
ing on her other 
home tasks a woman 
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her good results and 
economy of labor, and 
she is entitled to all 
the labor-saving de- 
vices and household 
conveniences which 
her income allows. 





















Vegetable-parers, 
. bread-mixers, fireless 
f cookers, and a host of 

other devices are on 
1 the market, and the 
- housekeeper should 
d make use of them, 
b> selecting those which 
y will actually save 
n labor in her particular kitchen and 
- ~ under her special conditions. A 
d suitable water supply, good light, 
n and good air are essential, and a 
d pantry conveniently located, kitchen 
d furniture arranged to save steps, 
d and similar things all tend to lessen 
ee the time and labor involved in pre- 
d 





paring meals. Many times thought 
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dishes which require much time to 





I5 
given to this matter will make over 
an old and inconvenient kitchen 
into one which is satisfactory with 
little expenditure of time or money. 
Placing the cooking-table near the 
kitchen stove is a matter of com- 
mon sense rather than of finance. 


1 Dried Fruit. 
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Attractiveness and orderliness in 
all that pertains to food are funda- 
mentals, and it is a truism to say 
that they are within the reach of al- 
most every one. Avoidance of the 
superfluous and the unnecessary 
cannot be too often insisted upon. 
It is true that in many families fussy 
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prepare are far too often considered 
a mark of good living, and given 
preference over something simple 
which may be of really finer flavor. 
Elaborate foods are not marks of 
good living any more than elaborate 
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that her meals, no matter how sim- 
ple, are well prepared and served in 
as orderly a way as possible, need 
not fear to share them with a guest. 
The realization of this is a long step 
in the direction of true hospitality. 

In the preparation 
and 
very 


service of food 

often great 
laid upon 
garnishing dishes as 


Prepared by 


stress is 
Fost Vatve 

B::.: ue | a means of securing 
attractiveness, and 
there is no doubt 
that such simple gar- 
nishes as sprigs of 
parsley, lettuce, or 
celery leaves make 
many dishes attrac- 
tive, as do fresh nap- 
kins pieces of 
white paper folded 
around a baking-dish. 
Yet garnish is the 
first thing which can 
be dispensed with, if 
every item of time 
and expense must be 
taken into account. 
In this respect orna- 
ment differs entire- 
ly from cleanliness 
and orderliness, which 
in all cases should be 


or 
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clothes indications of good 
manners. 

Especially good extra 
dishes, and the best service one can 
afford are appropriate to mark 
birthdays and holidays, whether the 
occasion is for the family only or 
shared by guests, but simple living is 
more desirable for the everyday 
life. The housekeeper who realizes 


are 


meals, 


regarded asessentials. 


HOUSEWORK AND IDEALS 


It has been estimated that in 
eighty per cent of the homes in the 
United States the housework is done 
by the members of the family. If 
this eStimate is correct, it means 
that in the majority of our homes 
it is possible for the children to take 











part in the preparation and serving 
of foodand in other household tasks, 
and this training of hand and mind 
has an educational value which it 
is hard to over-estimate. 

A few generations ago no girl, 
whatever her wealth 
or social standing, 
was considered pro- 
perly trained unless 
she had a good work- 


Chart 19. Leeumes and Corn. 
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still prevail in count- 
less homes. Never- 
theless, there are 
many women who 
seem to be unaware 
of the dignity of 
home work and who 
seem to feel that 
“kitchen work” is 
degrading and that 
- lady” should 


Protein: 9.4 


Fuel Value 


a 
never touch pot or 
pan. 

The question of 
adapting the stand- 
ard of living to one’s 
position comes up 
again in this connec- 
tion. We hear many 
discussions of the 
equality of men and 
women. Surely equality should 
mean equality of responsibility as 
well as of privilege. With de- 
mands for opportunities for edu- 
cation, and for participation in 
public affairs, there should be a 
realization of the obligations in- 
volved with respect to the problems 
of homemaking. This means, among 
other things, that in directing or in 
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actually doing the work of the home, 
the grade of work performed by the 
wife should correspond to that of the 
husband. If his position is one in 
which he uses his brains to oversee 
other men’s work, his income would 


Prepared by 
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probably be such that his wife’s 
work would be chiefly that of di- 
recting household tasks. If he is an 
artisan or a workingman, his wife 
should be willing to work with her 
hands in the home. If she insists on 
another standard, she is demanding 
that the wife receive more than the 
husband, while contributing less ser- 
vice in return. 


All such considera- 
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tions must take into account fully 
the mother’s burdens and special re- 
sponsibilities in bearing and rear- 
ing children. 

To sum up, it is essential that a 
housekeeper shall have a knowledge 
of the needs of the family, gained 
either by formal study in school or 
by informal study in her parents’ 
home. This means that the woman 
who occupies her own home as a 
director or as a worker should know 
what articles are needed for food, 
clothing, and house furnishings, 
and have an idea of the approximate 
amounts required of each, as well 
as a knowledge of cookery and other 
details of housekeeping. She should 
be able to distinguish in all cases 
between the essential and the non- 
essential, as well as the desirable 
and the undesirable. This seems a 
great deal to expect, but, after all, 
do not most women who are brought 
up under usual conditions possess 
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(WirH apo.tocies To WILLIAM WorpsworTH) 


Roast beef is too much with us. Late and soon, 





a larger or a smaller part of this 
knowledge, even though it has not 
been formulated; and does not the 
woman who has gained experience 
under a well-trained mother or from 
her teachers in school or college 
possess a large amount of it? The 
woman who has not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn must be reached by 
extension movements, by continua- 
tion schools, and by other special 
educational agencies. 

Conditions and _ opportunities 
vary, but the ideal should always 
and at all times be a wholesome 
home life with the health and 
strength of all safeguarded, and so 
far as may be, a home where each 
member of the family can develop 
and have a fair share not only in the 
pleasures but also in the household 
tasks, and an opportunity for the 
training of mind and hand which 
comes from worthy work rightly 
and conscientiously done. 


Cooking and stewing we lay waste our powers; 
Whate’er we eat has to be boiled for hours, 

And when consumed cannot be called a boon. 
Give me some Meltose, eaten with a spoon, 

Or toasted corn-flakes (Once Elijah’s showers) 
Lest I be wither’d like up-gather’d flowers, 

And find myself for tennis out of tune. 

Such food is for the gods. I’d rather be 

An infant nurtured on some pap outworn, 

So might I, when my helm is hard-a-lee, s 
Have feelings that would make me less forlorn — 
Have lots of protein every night for tea, 

Nor heed the fishman blow his dented horn 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
HOME 


BY WILLIAM 


T. MILLER 


Vocational Investigator, Boston Public Schools 


Wuize the general movement of in- 
dustrial or vocational education is 
of ancient origin, the particular 
phase of that movement known as 
‘vocational guidance” is one of the 
very latest developments in peda- 


The beginning of the ‘* vocational guidance ’’ 


gogy. While there have always been 
wise parents, conscientious teach- 
ers, and others who attempted to 
guide the youth under their care 
in the choice of congenial and suit- 


able occupations, the idea of voca- 
tional guidance asa scientific and de- 
finite school activity is of very recent 
date. Five years ago the very term 
“guidance”? was unknown in this 
connection; about the first carefully 


St. Luke's Boys’ Camp, Trinity Parish, New York 


of a group of boys who wish to be foresters 


planned and systematic work in this 
direction being undertaken in 1907 
by the late Frank Parsons in his 
dealings with the young men at the 
Civic Service House. Fromhis study 
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of the problem was evolved the book, 
“Choosing a Vocation,” published 
in 1909. The premature death of Mr. 
Parsons removed a deep student of 
educational problems, but his work 
has been taken up and brought to a 
position of national prominence as 
one of the great educational issues 
of the day by Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, the present Director of the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston. 

Like all very new subjects, voca- 
tional guidance has been hampered 


Teaching short-hand and type-writing to girls who desire to be private secretaries, court 


stenographers, or reporters 


by misconceptions of its real aims 
and purposes. In the first place, 
guidance should not be confounded 
with vocational training, which is 
the work of a special school, aiming 
to train pupils for the practical work 
of some definite occupation. Trade, 
industrial, commercial, professional, 
and technical schools are embodi- 
ments of this idea. Guidance has 
nothing to say about the training 
of a child for any specific line of 
work. It deals not with training for 
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a vocation, but rather with the 
choiceof a vocation. It isan attempt 
to help the boy and girl answer the 
important and perplexing question: 
“What shall I do?” It is not the 
aim of guidance to answer the ques- 
tion for the child, for that would 
amount to vocational compulsion, 
and would tend to kill the initiative 
of the youth who might thus be ar- 
bitrarily tagged with an occupation. 
This matter of free choice is im- 
portant, for misunderstanding on 
this point has 
led tomany un- 
just criticisms 
of vocational 
guidance. Itis 
objected by 
some that we 
cannot by any 
amount of 
study deter- 
mine for what 
trade a boy is 
fitted, nor dic- 
tate the line 
of work his sis- 
ter will suc- 
ceed in. This 
assignment me- 
thod of proce- 
dure is not at all the object of voca- 
tional guidance; which in its only 
defensible sense means leading the 
child to study his own abilities and 
desires, and to weigh the require- 
ments, opportunities and rewards 
of various occupations; all with the 
aim that the child may freely and 
wisely choose some line of work 
which is suited to his inclinations 
and aptitudes. Sucha plan contains 
no hint of compulsion or dictation 
or arbitrary distribution of jobs. 

















This thought leads naturally to 
the question so often asked: “When 
is the best time for vocational guid- 
ance?”’? From the very nature of 
guidance it can readily be under- 
stood thatit is not a thing to begiven 
point-blank at any special time, but 
that it should rather be a gradual 
process, extending over varying 
periods, depending entirely on the 
character and environment of the 
individual subject 
tional choice is 
being directed. 
Merely assign- 
inga*‘job”’can 
be done at any 
time; real gui- 


whose voca- 


dancedemands 
a long period of 
careful prepa- 
ration and ju- 
dicious coun- 
and its 
result is not 
always imme- 
diately appar- 
ent. Guidance 
may seem 
therefore, a 
vague and in- 
definite _pro- 
but such is not the case. 
Although the actual choice of a vo- 
cation cannot be definitely assigned 
to any given year of a child’s life, 
there is much preparatory work and 
special study that can be given a 
prescribed place in the educational 
time-table, with a view to laying 
the proper foundation for the im- 
portant matter of the vocational 
choice whenever that momentous 
selection is made. Almost of neces- 
sity, this type of work in practical 


sel, 


cess, 
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guidance has been developed as a 
school activity. In this, as in so 
many other important matters, we 
have to face the unfortunate and 
unavoidable ignorance of many par- 
ents, whose vocational outlook is 
so restricted as to render them in- 
capable of giving any very accurate 
advice to their children. Then there 
are the busy parents, who lack the 
time or the inclination to bother 
with a problem that can be so easily 





Training boys in manual work in order to help them in their ambitious efforts to be 


$6 skilled mechanics’ 


left “till the boy finds himself.” To 
help pupils find themselves without 
wasting half a lifetime in the search 
is the object of vocational guidance; 
and since it receives so little atten- 
tion in the average home, it has be- 
come another burden to be laid on 
the straining backof education. Un- 
questionably the school should be 
the most important factor in this 
work, not alone because of the pa- 
rental apathy noted above, but also 
because the school has more oppor- 
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tunities and better equipment than 
any other agency for scientific and 
systematic counseling. 

There are two elements to be con- 
sidered in every vocational choice: 
the person choosing, and the calling 
chosen. The one who chooses must 
first of all understand clearly the 
meaning of vocation in general and 
the importance of self-study as a 
means of discovering his abilities, 
inclinations, and aptitudes. He 
must necessarily give careful at- 
tention to the requirements, earn- 
ings, and chances for advancement 
in as many different occupations as 
possible, so as to discover which one 
is best for him to follow. The direc- 
tion of youth in this sort of self 
and occupational study is the work 
of vocational guidance, and it is 
being widely and successfully de- 
veloped as a distinct phase of school 
life. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there 
is a golden opportunity for the home 
in this important matter of the 
guidance of youth. Before, during, 
and after the school life of the child, 
the home can help and supplement 
the work of the officially designated 
vocational counselors, and thus per- 
form a very valuable service. In the 
later school life it is easy to see many 
places for this sort of cooperation; 
the question most frequently raised 
is about the early years of child life. 
“Ts any vocational guidance pos- 
sible with the very young child?” 

Objection is often made that it 
is impossible for a young child, 
even a fourteen-year-old elementary 
graduate, to choose his life-work. In 
most cases it certainly is impossible 
for a child to make a permanent 


choice of life-work, and it is not the 
purpose of vocational guidance to 
attempt any such result. It does 
not mean that a life choice shall be 
made at any definitely specified time 
in the career of a youth. It means 
that as early as possible instruction 
shall be begun that will so develop 
the child’s general character and at- 
titude toward life as to prepare him 
for a wiser and more permanent 
vocational choice when the time is 
ripe for such a decision. The earlier 
the child begins to consider the real 
meaning of vocation, the value of 
self-study, and the happiness of do- 
ing congenial work, the sooner will 
he be ready to settle down at some 
suitable and desirable occupation. 
It is in this preparatory work, this 
character and experience building, 
that much can be done in the home. 
- Character is so broad a term that 
it leads to many differences of in- 
terpretation. In general, however, 
the moral side of character depends 
largely on certain habits of thought 
and action which are best developed 
by practice in right living. Such 
habits as industry, honesty, alert- 
ness, punctuality, neatness, and or- 
der are best developed in the home. 
Aside from their general value as 
part of what we commonly call 
‘good character,” these habits have 
a special significance in the future 
success of the child. They will not 
determine what the life-work of the 
child will be, but they will determ- 
ine to a large degree the success of 
the child in any life-work he may 
choose to follow. In a word, the 
child’who knows how to work hard, 
to speak the truth, to stay awake, 
to be on time, to dress and act in 
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Telling the children stories, illustrating and explaining various callings 


good taste, and to keep things in 
their proper places, — such a child 
will succeed in any kind of work. 
The habit of industry, of working 
hard and cheerfully, even under dif- 
ficulties, is an indispensable re- 
quisite for successful achievement in 
any line; and the child who is ready 
to tackle a task and finish it will do 
well in any occupation. Too often 
the children of to-day are permitted 
to grow up without the experience 
of doing useful manual work, and 
of knowing the meaning of responsi- 
bility for the completion of a task. 
Hotel life, the janitor, and other 
labor-saving “improvements,” have 
tended to leave the child without 
anything particular to do, and it is 
quite natural that children with 
nothing serious to do should often 
turn out to be idle youths. The ob- 
vious lesson for parents is to see to 
it that something be found for every 
child to do; not necessarily a labori- 
ous task, but a definite, useful and 


continuous job, for which the child 
shall be held entirely and firmly re- 
sponsible. The old-fashioned chores 
are not always practicable in a ten- 
story apartment, but there are er- 
rands, household and personal ser- 
vices, which children can and should 
do. The vocational value of this 
habit of industry lies in the fact that 
it gives the youth the very first re- 
quisite of success in any life-work 
he may adopt—a knowledge of 
what real work means, and the 
ability to persevere in the face of 
difficulties. So the other traits men- 
tioned above are all valuable not 
merely as abstract phases of good 
character, but more especially as a 
preparation for future success in the 
work of the world. 

As to the health of the child, it is 
perfectly evident that his success 
in whatever work he may take up 
will depend also on the bodily and 
mental vigor he can bring to his 
task. Therefore, just as in the mat- 
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ter of character, the conservation 
of the health of the child has a vo- 
cational bearing. 

Another point of personality 
about which parents often wonder is 
the matter of mental and physical 
aptitudes or bents. Such preferences 
often show themselves very early 
in life, either in the form of a natural 
talent or ability to do a certain 
thing well, or as an insistent desire 
to “‘be” a particular kind of worker, 
when “I get to be a man.” These 
forms of childish preferences offer a 
considerable problem to the care- 
ful parent. It would seem at first 
thought as if the child who likes to 
draw, or to write, or to work with 
tools, or to do anything else of a 
decidedly useful nature, is showing 
a certain occupational preference, 
which is often backed up by a well- 
defined desire on the child’s part to 
do the same sort of work when he 
“grows up.” The great caution to 
be observed in interpreting these 
occupational trends is: “Do not 
jump at conclusions.” Every boy 
has a cycle of desires as to his future 
sphere in life, usually embracing 
such callings as the conductor, the 
soldier, the policeman, the post- 
man, the sailor, etc. These are based 
usuallyon no real vocational leaning, 
but are simply the result of immedi- 
ate experiences, such as the glamour 
of a uniform, the sight of a parade, 
a book of adventure, a story-telling 
uncle, a moving-picture “‘war,” or 
a convenient street lamp, mail box, 
or railroad station. An interesting 
bit of this phase of child-life is 
charmingly illustrated in Steven- 
son’s familiar poem for children 
entitled “The Lamplighter,” where 


. . . Tom would be a driver, and Maria go 
to sea, — 
But I, when I am stronger, and 
what I’m to do, 
O, Leerie, 1’ll go round at night, and light the 
lamps with you.” 


can choose 


These are examples of a merely 
temporary desire, based on no actual 
vocational fitness or desire. Such 
choices are apt, in very active and 
imaginative children, to change very 
rapidly. 

Of what use, then, are such early 
indications of budding ability in 
any given line? In the first place, if 
any real talent or natural genius 
is shown for some practical work, 
suchas drawing, music, story-telling, 
mechanical construction, or com- 
mercial planning, every possible 
opportunity should be provided for 
the development and_ utilization 
of-that talent, in order that its real 
extent may be determined. Spare 
moments, when time ordinarily 
hangs heavy on the hands of child- 
hood, may be made profitable by 
supplying games, toys, and reading 
matter calculated to draw out sus- 
pected talents. Drawing and paint- 
ing outfits, mechanical toys, sets of 
tools, and above all, stories and pic- 
tures of the kind of work indicated 
by the child’s bent, all serve to give 
an opportunity to observe just how 
deeply the child is interested in that 
line of activity. 

This broadening of their view of 
life is perhaps the most valuable 
thing any parent can give to his 
children. One of the esserttial ele- 
ments in a wise choice of life-work 
is that’the child should know the 
advantages and disadvantages of as 
many different lines of work as pos- 
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‘© Vocationally guiding ’’ boys and girls who wish to be ‘¢ florists’’ and ‘* market gardeners,”’ 


sible. In this enlargement of occu- 
pational experiences much can be 
done in the home. First of all comes 
the father’s own occupation. He 
ought to tell his boy all he can about 
his own occupation, frankly and 
without the effort, so often ob- 
served, of either belittling or over- 
praising it. This sort of instruction 
should be largely the result of in- 
cidental talks in answer to the ques- 
tions which come so naturally to the 
minds of children at the inquiring 
age. They always want to know 
about “ Papa’s work,” and unfor- 
tunate is the child who is refused 
the key to enter this first and most 
enticing room in the fairy palace of 
the world’s work. 

Then, to as full an extent as pos- 
sible, the child’s view of the rest of 
the world should be broadened. A 
practical means of doing this is by 
means of visits to places where ac- 
tual work is being done. If there 
are shops, factories, or mills acces- 


sible, it will be interesting as well as 
instructive to take the child through 
them, so that he may see just what 
mechanical work means, and under 
what conditions it is carried on. In 
the same way retail and wholesale 
stores offer a field for study, — not 
merely the broad aisles and loaded 
counters constantly seen, but the 
hidden wonders of the stock and 
shipping rooms, the offices and other 
little known phases of a modern mer- 
chandising institution. Newspaper 
offices can readily be visited, and, 
from the editorial offices to the press 
rooms, offer a bewildering array of 
different kinds of work to awaken 
the latent desires of the undecided 
boy. Similarly, banks, insurance 
companies, and large offices of any 
character give a view of this particu- 
lar phase of business life. 

One of the most neglected oppor- 
tunities to broaden occupational 
experiences is found in the scenes 
incident to traveling. When going 
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on a trip, parents might well devote 
a little time to showing the boys the 
engine and talking with the engi- 
neer, taking them through the bag- 
gage rooms, and if possible giving 
them also a glimpse of the switch 
towers, freight sheds, and round- 
houses. The questioning attitude 
should be encouraged, and as much 
information given as lies within the 
power of the parent to impart. 
Reading is, of course, important. 
There has been of late a wide devel- 
opment of books and magazines 
dealing with practical and mechani- 
cal subjects treated from the child’s 
point of view. “How to Do,” and 
“How to Be” various things; de- 
scriptions of many little known vo- 
cations, and stories about men who 
have succeeded in uncommon call- 
ings. Books of this sort tend not 
only to give information about the 


demands, difficulties, and earnings 
of various callings, butalso to arouse 
interest in theoccupation described, 


thus stimulating the self-study 
necessary to a wise vocational 
choice. 

The point to be remembered con- 
stantly in any work in vocational 
guidance is that the choice of a life- 
work is a very momentous matter, 
and one that cannot be hurried or 
predicted. The results of the work 
may even be for a long time unap- 
parent, the actual vocational choice 
may seem very slow of achievement; 
but let it be remembered that this 
is a matter of personality, and is 
bound therefore to be more or less 
intangible. But no matter how in- 
tangible the results may seem, work 
along the lines herein suggested is 
sure to give a foundation of know- 
ledge, and develop a mental attitude; 
which are the most valuable kind 
of preparation for a future choice of 
vocation — achoicethat will be wiser 
than the haphazard selection now so 
distressingly common, and will lead 
to permanence in “ holding of a job.” 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Mucu have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Joun Keats. 
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SEVERAL ladies with their needle- 
work had gathered on the piazza 
of the central cottage. Their child- 
ren played, together or individu- 
ally, on the sand in front. The 
mutual interests 
of motherhood 
brought them to- 
gether, but while 
they might be 
said to have but 
one heart, they 
were certainly of 
varying minds. 

From the ad- 
joining house on 
the right were 
heard from time 
to time a baby’s 
cries. These were 
loud and impera- 
tive, but gener- 
ally lasted only 
a few moments. 
Young Mrs. Boit 
laughed as she 
called her little 
girl to have her 
jumper buttoned. 

“What a slave Mrs. Robbins is to 
that baby!” 

“It’s too bad to start that way,” 
said Mrs. Goodman, who was mak- 
ing button-holes energetically. ‘‘ No, 
no, Willie; don’t tease little Clara. 
Take one of your size.” 

The others laughed. 

Mrs. Stowe ran into the house to 
make sure she had put the pudding 
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** Old enough to be digging with the others ’’ 


into the fireless cooker. She came 
back, amused at her own absent- 
mindedness. 

“Oh, yes. It was all right. — 
Where’s Betty? Oh, I see, down 
by the water.” 
She called :“‘ Bet- 
ty, don’t go over 
the line.” 

The little four- 
year-old looked 
up, and shook 
her head. 

The ladies had 
marked out a 
limited space for 
the children by 
carrying two 
lines of tennis- 
tape from the 
cottages down to 
the water. 

Another cry 
was heard from 
the Robbins 
baby, also the 
mother’s quick 
steps on the 
wooden floor of 
the cottage, and then her voice 
calming the child. 

“Oh, dear! What a pity to bring 
up a baby that way!” said Mrs. 
Goodman. “I had an awful tussle 
with Elsie, after my nurse left, to 
get the child into good and regular 
habits, and here’s Mrs. Robbins 
undoing as fast as she can the good 
work of her capable nurse.” 
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“Well, it’s her child,” said Mrs. 
Stowe, who was somewhat older 
than the others. 

“Why, of course it is, and of 
course she can bring it up —or 
bring it down —in any way she 
pleases, but, oh, the pity of it!” 

““She’s real old-fashioned,” said 
Mrs. Boit. 

“She’s awfully old-fashioned 
retorted Mrs. Goodman. “Every 
time that baby cries she goes to 
him, and he’s learning fast who’s 
master. She started out to keep 
regular feeding-times, but she does 
n’t stick to them. I don’t believe 
she’ll be over the whole forenoon.” 

“Yes, she will,” said Mrs. Stowe. 
“She’ll bring him if he does n’t go 
to sleep; but he’s sleepy now, I can 
tell by his cry.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Rob- 
bins shut her door quietly and came 
across the grass to join the others. 


” 
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** Children played, together or individually, on the sand"’ 












“T thought Victor would never 
go to sleep,” she said cheerily. “I 
did n’t bring any work over. You 
don’t care, do you? I feel like 
idling for a while. Victor was 
troublesome in the night.” 

Refusing a chair, she sat on the 
top step and leaned against one of 
the posts. 

“* How is Elsie, Mrs. Goodman?” 

“Could n’t be better.” 

“She and Victor are exactly the 
same age, but girls are always 
quieter than boys. Every one says 
so.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Mrs. 
Stowe. 

“T just long for the time when 
Victor will be walking and playing 
about. How I wish he were old 
enough to be digging there with the 


1? 


others! 

-“Oh, don’t look ahead,” said Mrs. 
Goodman. “I used to think that 
about Willie, and now see him. 
First thing I know he’ll be in Kin- 
dergarten, and the next he’ll be 
going to High!” 

All the mothers laughed as they 
looked at the sturdy little five-year- 
old. 

“Enjoy your baby just as he 
is,” said Mrs. Goodman. ‘“He’ll be 
lovely with every change. Is n’t 
that so?”’ she asked of the others. 

“Yes.” — “Yes.” 

“Well, he’s just splendid,” said 
his mother, “but I do get tired 
waiting on him.” 

“Don’t do it,” said Mrs. Boit 
without premeditation. 

“Do you think I’m awfully fool- 
ish with him?” asked Mrs. Rob- 
bins. 

“We should n’t want to say that,” 














said Mrs. Goodman brightly, and, 
all laughed. 

“We were just discussing the 
training of babies,” said Mrs. Stowe 
quietly. 

“And I missed 
Robbins. 

The others smiled. 

“You’ve all had more experience 
than I, and I wish you would tell 
me what to do. You see, I had an 
awfully rigid nurse. She bossed me 
and bossed baby, and it was a great 
relief to get rid of her.” 

Noonespokeat first, and then Mrs. 
Stowe said, “ You did n’t like her?” 

**T could n’t bear her.” 

*“‘T had her,” said Mrs. Boit. 

“Did n’t you hate her?” 

“No, indeed. Perhaps you know 
more about babies than I did. I 
was dreadfully ignorant, and she 
was so capable. — I just rested in 
her superior wisdom and imbibed 
all I could of it. She took good care 
of baby and me, and I certainly feel 
grateful.” 

“But she is so unnecessarily 
rigid. She would insist upon such 
little unimportant things.” 

“Well, I don’t know; I wonder 
if anything is unimportant in baby- 
training.” 

**Mrs. Robbins,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, “does the baby behave better 
under your rule than he did under 
the nurse’s?”’ 

‘Behave better? — No, he does 
n’t, but he’s older and stronger 
now. You could n’t expect him to 
be as quiet now, could you?” 

“Why not?” said Mrs. Boit. 
“He is n’t teething yet. If youdon’t 
get him well trained before that 
time, I pity you.” 


it!’”? said Mrs. 
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** Even tiniest fingers can help, or try to help’ 


“Oh, dear Mrs. Stowe,” said Mrs. 
Robbins, “‘you’ve had so much 
experience, I just love to hear you 
tell about it. You won’t let me 
bring Victor up wrong, will you?” 

Mrs. Stowe smiled down upon the 
pretty, eager face. 

**T’m so much older than the rest 
of you that I think it’s delightful to 
have you all willing to let me into 
your circle of youth. I don’t feel 
old. I suppose it’s having little 
Betty that makes me so unconscious 
of the difference in our ages.” 

‘And you’ve had so much expe- 
rience,” said Mrs. Robbins. 

“Yes, I suppose I can’t deny it 
after having five children. But I 
seem to be learning all the time 
with the rest of you. I’m not con- 
sciously trying, for instance, to 
bring up Betty like the others. In 
fact, I’m learning new things all the 
time. I was quite a slave to my 
first baby, Robert.” 

“Well, he’s turned out all right,” 
said Mrs. Robbins with some satis- 
faction. “He’s a splendid fellow. 
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If Victor will only be as good as he 
is, I shall be quite content.” 

“But, Mrs. Stowe,” said Mrs. 
Boit, “be true to your principles. 
Did n’t it make it harder for you 
later on that you had waited on 
him so much? I think I heard you 
say so once.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Stowe. 
“T followed an entirely different 
course with the later children. For 
one thing I wasn’t able to give 
them the attention I had given 
Robert. I didn’t have as much 
time, and I soon realized it was 
better to have more system.” 

‘Do tell me,” said Mrs. Robbins. 
“What ought I to do with my 
baby?” 

“You have regular times for feed- 
ing him, have n’t you? Your doctor 
or nurse must have scheduled that 
for you.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, stick to 
Don’t change them 
till the baby grows 
older, and the doc- 
tor advises you to 
do differently.” 

“T came across 
something the 
other day,” said 
Mrs. Goodman. 
““Give to a pig 
when it grunts and 
a child when it 
cries, and you will 
have afine pig and 
a bad child.’” 

“Good,” said 
Mrs. Boit, repeat- 
ing it. 

“But it isn’t 
feeding him togive 


them rigidly. 


‘* A sturdy little five-year-old ’” 


him a little water,” continued Mrs. 
Stowe. “He must have also his 
regular times for sleeping; he will 
take up those naturally if you leave 
him to himself.” 

“What do you mean by leaving 
him to himself?” 

‘“‘T mean that you ought not take 
him up whenever he wakes or cries. 
Let him lie and play with his fists.” 

“Why, I just love to take him 
when he wakes up so warm and fra- 
grant, and he welcomes me _ so 
sweetly.” 

“TY know just what you mean, 
but I’m sure if you thought it was 
better for him, you’d give up your 
pleasure.” 

“Ye-es, if it really made any 
special difference, and I were sure 
of it.” 

“There isn’t any chance for a 


599 


good mother to be selfish, is there: 
said Mrs. Boit. 

“Tf we are going to think only of 
our own pleasure, 
we oughtn’t to 
bring babies into 
the world,” said 
Mrs. Goodman. 

“Oh, I agree 
with you,” said 
Mrs. Robbins, 
“but I don’t want 
to make unneces- 
sary sacrifices. 
And don’t you 
think some mo- 
thers leave their 
babies too much 
alone?” - 

“Yes,” said 
Mrs. Stowe; “I 
think too little at- 
tention is as bad 
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as too much, 
and yes, 
I think it’s 
worse, for 
too much at- 
tention is 
certainly on 
the side of 
motherliness, 
and it’s na- 
tural for a 
mother tobe 
over- rather 
than under- 
affectionate.” 

“T heard of a little girl who was 
kept so much by herself that she did 
not know how to talk at the age of 
three.” 

“It stands to reason that a child 
kept off in a room by itself cannot 
develop much intelligence, but it is 
quite possible to find a reasonable 
mean between those two extremes. 
Like all young animals the child will 
want companionship, and this can 
easily be his without slavish atten- 
tions. A mother can pass in and 
out of the room where her baby 
lies awake, or can sit near him 
and smile to him, or quietly talk to 
him, without taking him into her 
arms.” 

“But don’t you believe in ever 
holding a baby?” 

“Oh, certainly, but with care not 
to have this seem like a response to 
his restlessness or cries. It can be 
done in connection with bathing or 
feeding hours, orat other times when 
it cannot have the effect of a yield- 
ing to the baby’s whims. All little 
young things need to be fondled; the 
tiny human being needs his cuddling 
too. But his should come more sys- 


‘* When a mother smiles the children usually smile *’ 


tematically, 
for he has a 
brain cap- 
able of ap- 
preciating 
order.” 


‘*Twond 


1e€r 


if I can fol- 


low your ad- 


said 
Rob- 


vice,” 
Mrs. 
bins. 

“Cael 
Why, _ of 
course you 
can,” said Mrs. Stowe, smiling. 
“*T can. Yes, yes, we know you can, 

We read it in your eye,’ ” — 
sang Mrs. Boit. 

All laughed. 

**T?ll help you if you want me to,” 
said Mrs. Goodman. “It would be 
easy for me as Elsie is of the same 
age.” 

“Why, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Robbins, flushing. “I know you’re 
awfully kind, but if it’s to be done, 
I'll do it myself. Poor little man! 
He’ll wonder what has come over 
his mummie.” 

“Well, he won’t lay it up against 
you,” said Mrs. Boit. 

““No-o, I suppose he won’t per- 
manently, but it will be an unplea- 
sant tussle while it lasts.” 

**As I’ve been just where you are, 
I know how you feel,” said Mrs. 
Stowe; “but when you get your 
little boy accustomed to system, 
you'll realize what a benefit it is to 
him, for the crying and restlessness 
are as hard for him as they are for 
you. An atmosphere of order and 
serenity insensibly affects a child’s 
disposition, even in the cradle.” 
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“*T’ve thought of that,” said Mrs. 
Robbins. “I never snatch baby up 
hastily and throw him about, and 
neither does his father. It seemed 
to us that it might make him nerv- 
ous.” 

“Children of phlegmatic parents 
might stand it, but during the first 
year a chance of harm would pre- 
ponderate.” 

“We always speak to him quietly, 
too,” said Mrs. 

Robbins. 

“Yes,” said 
Mrs. Stowe, “I 
think all these 
things are most 
important. A 
little child is 
peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the 
tones of the 


speaking voice. 
He responds to 


tone from birth, 
while the recog- 
nition of the 
mother’s face 
and the answer- 
ing smile do not 
appear till some 
weeks later.” 

“Ts n’t it de- 
lightful to watch a baby’s intelli- 
gence unfold?” 

“Yes, indeed. But it brings a 
temptation to the parents to try to 
attract the baby’s attention, to 
exhibit his powers. A baby should 
not be urged to any feat. He should 
smile only when he feels inclined, 
talk and walk only when he wants 
to, and find out things generally for 
himself. Now your baby, Mrs. Rob- 
bins, will soon be able to enjoy 


** Patience and gentleness ”’ 


simple toys. If there are some with- 
in his reach, and he learns to amuse 
himself with them, he will grow in 
self-reliance and independence, just 
the traits which you will want to 
develop in his character; and this 
will be much better for him than 
for you to amuse him. It is funny 
to compare the modern baby of 
quiet self-complacency with the 
restless baby of a generation ago, 
who threw his 
toys on the floor 
just to see them 
picked up by his 
attendants. In 
the big families 
of our grand- 
mothers there 
were always 
some children 
handy to jogthe 
baby to sleep in 
his cradle or 
pick up his toys.” 

“Things are 
very different 
now. Sut, 
dear Mrs. Stowe, 
how much you 
are teaching us! 
I hope we’re 
not tiring you.”’ 

“Well, I suppose a woman can’t 
have five children and not learn 
something. I’ve had five little teach- 
ers and they’ve done their best 
to fix some lessons in my mind. 
One thing I’ve learned is this, that 
before a child awakes to conscious- 
ness it should be under the govern- 
ment of regular, inflexible laws as to 
sleep, feeding, bathing and clothes. 
This will be a beneficent arrange- 
ment, for ‘uneasy lies the head that 











wears a crown,’ you know, even 
though it be a small one; and hard 
is the lot of the little autocrat who 
must rule instead of being ruled, 
who must cry for his meals, and 
choose his own times to sleep.” 

“Hear, hear,” said Mrs. Good- 
man, while all clapped. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Robbins. 

“Submission to nursery govern- 
ment is not only soothing and nerve- 
steadying, it is the first step towards 
obedience, and the lesson in obedi- 
ence becomes accordingly the first 
to be learned by a properly educated 
baby. All through life he must be 
obedient if he wishes to be happy. 
Obedience to the parents will make 
harmony of the future years, for 
there will always be laws in nature 
and in morality to be obeyed, and 
obedience grows by practice and 
thus becomes a perfected trait of 
character.” 

“‘T was wondering when I should 
begin to teach Victor to mind,” 
said Mrs. Robbins. 

“He’s learning either obedience 
or disobedience this very day. If 
you believe in obedience and intend 
him to be an obedient child, you 
ought to begin at once.” 

“Oh, I do. Pardon me for in- 
terrupting. Tell me some more.” 

Mrs. Stowe had dropped her 
sewing and was looking dreamily 
off towards the water. As she began 

. tospeak again Mrs. Boit looked over 
at her comprehendingly, and, catch- 
ing Mrs. Robbins’s glance, put a 
finger to her lips. Mrs. Robbins 

nodded, for all three listeners under- 
stood that Mrs. Stowe was express- 
ing her thoughts as one so absorbed 
in the subject as to be almost un- 
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conscious of her audience. “We shall 
hear something good now,” Mrs. 
Goodman whispered. 

“A child can easily be trained to 
obey his parents in the first three 
years of his life. The assertion,of 
his individual will is sure to come 
in this epoch, and can be easily 
guided to obedience. Sometimes 
the little child will defy the recog- 
nized law laughingly, sometimes 
with petulance. The laugh should 
have its chance every time, but 
with it, or without it, the diminu- 
tive outlawry can be quelled. A 
firm ‘no’ when the good laugh has 
subsided, and some patient, gentle 
insistence will at this crisis often be 
enough to persuade the little feet 
back into the path that means 
family peace and individual con- 
tentment in after years. 

“We may consider it an axiom 
that obedience to desirable law 
brings a person of any age into har- 
mony with the universe, while dis- 
obedience results in a sense of un- 
ease and unfitness. The best time 
to learn obedience is in helpless in- 
fancy. It is not only the best time, 
it is generally the only time. 

“It is best that much prominence 
should be given to this trait of obe- 
dience, since the lack of it and of its 
concomitants, respectand reverence, 
is so painfully noticeablein the grow- 
ing youth of to-day who have been 
trained — far from it! — pampered 
into the lazy belief that pleasure is 
the chief aim of a sensible life.” 

“Mrs. Stowe,” said Mrs. Boit, 
‘I’m very much interested in what 
you have been telling us. How soon 
do you think we ought to tackle 
temper in a child?” 
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** As soon as you see it,” said Mrs. 
Stowe. “You will often see real 
explosions of temper in a very 
young baby. The cries of rage are 
easily distinguished from those 
caused by pain or distress. Let 
patience and gentleness have a first 
chance with the refractory child, 
but punishment should not be 
delayed if the former do not suf- 
fice.” 

“I think it’s intensely interesting 
to see how the children imitate us,” 
said Mrs. Boit. “‘When Clara was 
beginning to get about on the floor, 
she would go to my work-basket 
and put her hand out to take some 
of the things, and I would say, ‘ No 
—no,’ and soon, do you know, I 
would hear her saying ‘No — no.’ 
She would put out her hand, say 
‘No, no,’ and then pull it back. 
Just before we came down here she 
was out in the yard one day and my 
next-door neighbor heard her talk- 
ing in the garden. She told me that 
Clara would put out her hand to- 
wards the petunias, then say ‘No — 
no,’ and pull back her hand, then 
she would smile and say heartily, 
‘Yes, Clara,’ and pull the flowers 
up by handfuls. Mrs. Clark tele- 
phoned me to save the flowers if I 
wanted them.” 

“‘Clara’s a dear,” said Mrs. Rob- 
bins. 

“I did not realize once,” said 
Mrs. Stowe, “how much a mother 
could depend upon this trait of 
imitation in training her children. 
When you think of it, you will see 
that it’s possible to even mould 
disposition through it. When a 
mother smiles, the baby generally 
responds, and just here is her oppor- 


tunity to lay the shining corner- 
stone of joy in building the baby’s 
character. Perhaps the reflection 
of the mother’s cheer will make an 
optimist of that baby. The child 
copies mannerisms of speech; it will 
even use good grammar if it hears 
it; and long before it is three will use 
correctly the first and second per- 
sonal pronouns, if it ever gets a 
chance to hear them. Imitation 
gives the child a good start on his 
way to manhood; in after years he 
still watches the parents and learns 
from them. Imitation may seem 
dormant for years; here and there 
in a life-time it appears above the 
surface of the ground and puts out 
a shoot, and continues again out of 
sight until some new grace is brought 
to light. 

“Will you tell me, Mrs. Stowe,” 
here said Mrs. Boit, “what you 
think the proper time to have a 
child begin to say a prayer?” 

“‘Any time after two, the sooner 
the better. I should think your 
little Clara would be at a good age 
to begin.” 

“*My dear Mrs. Stowe,” said Mrs. 
Goodman, “what can a child under- 
stand at that age? I should think 
it would be better to wait until she 
were six or seven and then tell her 
about the good Father over us all.” 

“‘T don’t expect you all to agree 
with me,” replied Mrs. Stowe. “J 
would start a habit before the rea- 
son for it were understood, and then 
I would explain it to the child when 
he should be old enough_to under- 
stand. The desirable thing is to have 
the child grow with a consciousness 
of divine interest and communion, 
and early learn to depend upon 








them. If one could be very sure of 
attending to the matter when the 
child is older and of making sure 
that he were persistent, it might be 
that your way would be better. But 
we don’t even know that we shall 
be alive a few years from now. I 
believe in beginning early. This 
chimes with another thought I was 
about to give you. Each virtue that 
is acquired easily and naturally in 
the years of babyhood is a help to 
the full growth of character later 
on. Mrs. Robbins, did you not 
study psychology at college?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Did you ever think of the effect 
of habits on a baby’s brain? It 
seems to me intensely interesting 
that the good habits we are trying 
to help the baby to begin will make 
just so many grooves or paths for 
future action, and to make them 
thus early in the right direction is 
to insure their continuance in the 
future with less obstruction. To 
influence a baby to be patient or 
self-reliant might seem a small mat- 
ter at the moment, but when we 
think that the record of his action 
will affect the future function of his 
brain, it appears of tremendous 
importance. One thing that can be 
taught a baby is the spirit of help- 
fulness. Even tiniest fingers can 
help, or try to help. It is the desire 
that reveals the trait; its value does 
not depend upon the result accom- 
plished.” 

“Mrs. Boit, do tell the others 
about Clara’s attempt to help you 
make cake. It is very funny.” 

“Well, you know the children are 
always making cakes and pies in the 
sand. Yesterday I was beating 
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sugar and butter and eggs together 
when Clara came into the kitchen. 
She watched me, and I said, ‘I’m 
making cake, Clara.’ She soon 
went out, but in a couple of minutes 
came back with a whole cup of 
sand which she emptied into the 
bowl!” 

Just at this moment a cooing note 
was heard from one of the cottages. 

“That’s Elsie, bless her heart,” 
said Mrs. Goldman, folding her work. 
“It’s not quite time to feed her,” 
consulting her watch, “so I’ll not 
hurry.” 

A few minutes later there came 
a cry from Victor. Mrs. Robbins 
arose instantly. All watched her 
with interest and she waited. He 
cried again somewhat imperiously. 
The mother looked at Mrs. Stowe, 
who smiled back. 

“Ts it time to feed him?” 

“Not for twenty minutes.” 

“If you go to him, it will be all 
the harder for him and for you to 
wait till the time is up.” 

“Oh, I know it, but he’ll yell in 
a minute. Won’t he disturb you?” 

**No, nota mite. Never mind us.” 

“Well, I’ll stick it out unless he 
should seem to be in pain.” 

So Mrs. Robbins sat down again 
on the step and Victor, somewhat 
amazed at the novelty of the situa- 
tion, cried out several times and 
then set to screaming with all his 
lung-power. 

“Won’t it hurt him?” asked Mrs. 
Robbins. 

“No, no. Wait just ten minutes 
more and then you are well started 
towards victory.” 

So Mrs. Robbins waited till her 
watch showed her the proper time 
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was near. She received a moist and 
vigorous welcome from her ag- 
grieved baby when she finally 
reached him, but she had made a 
start in the right direction. 

“Come, Willie, time for lunch,” 
called Mrs. Goodman, “little sister 
is waiting for us.” 

“Yes, Clara,” said Mrs. Boit, 


“we'll go along, too, and get our 


Her flocks are thoughts. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAMBS 


SHE walks — the lady of my delight — 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


lunch. Many thanks, Mrs. Stowe, 
for your hospitality and the lovely 
thoughts you have given us. I don’t 
believe we’ll any of us be afraid of 
other sacrifices for our darling 
children.” 

“No. The great thing is to start 
right. Must you go?” 

“Oh, yes. Say good-bye, Clara. 
Say good-bye to Betty, too.” 


She keeps them white; 


She guards them from the steep. 
She feeds them on the fragrant height, 
And folds them in for sleep. 


She roams maternal hills and bright, 
Dark valleys safe and deep. 

Her dreams are innocent at night; 
The chastest stars may peep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 


A shepherdess of sheep. 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 






She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks — the lady of my delight — 
A shepherdess of sheep. 


A CHILD’S GRACE 


Here a little child I stand 
Heaving up my either hand; 


Auice MEYNELL. 


Cold as paddocks though they be. 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall - 

On our meat and on us all. Amen. 


Rosert HERRICK. 































“W.A.G.’S TALE” 


EDITED BY MARGARET TURNBULL 


PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


I HAVE been sick. Now I am better 
the doctor makes me lie in bed be- 
cause of all that Anti-toxin he put 
in me, which weakens the heart. 
Anti-toxin is n’t a lady, it’s a medi- 
cine for diphtheria. Aunty May isa 
lady. She reads me books and plays 
games with me. But I am tired of 
books written about nature, and 
animals, and Indians and fairies, 
and I wished outloud that somebody 
would write a book about a boy, 
just like me. So to-day Aunty May 
brought me a big, thick blank book 
with red covers, and with rings at the 


That is why Aunty May and I 
call this book “‘ W.A.G.’S TALE.” If 
it was about a dog it would be “Tail 
Wags.” So it’s true and a joke too. 

I am ten years old and my father 
and mother are in Heaven, and I 
have only Uncle Burt to take care 
of me. Uncle Burt isn’t my real 
uncle, but he was my father’s chum 
when they were at West Point, and 
he promised father to take care of 
me. And he does, only he had to go 
to the Philippines with his soldiers; 
so his sister, Aunty Edith, is taking 
care of me until he comes back. 
Everybody else calls me William, 
but he calls me “Billy,” so'I am the 


back to let me add more paperwhen one this chapter is named after. 


I want to, and she told me to write 


my own story, a little every day. 
So that’s what I am going to do, 


and illustrate it with ‘“ Zob- 
zees.” “‘Zobzees”’ are thin 
dancing people — like this. 
I invented that name, and a 
country and a language for 
them, which only Aunty May 
and I know. But I am not 
going to write my book in 
that. I am going to print it, like 
other books, but draw “‘Zobzees” 
because they are easy; and if no- 
body else reads it except me and 
Uncle Burt when he comes home, 
it will be fun for us, anyway. 


CuHapTER I 


UNCLE BURT’S BILLY 


My name is William Ainsworth Gor- 
don, and my initials spell W.A.G. 


** Zobzee”” 


Aunty May says I can begin with | 
the very day Aunty Edith brought 
me down here. That was the day 
Uncle Burt went away to join 
his regiment, and everybody 
was sort of quiet, and even 
the big people cried a little. 
I cried a good deal, when no- 
body was looking, and when 
Uncle Burt caught me at it 
in the corner of the room, 
he didn’t say a word, but just 
picked me up and held me so 
tight that one of his buttons got 
stamped on my cheek like a seal. He 
said he’d give way and cry too, for 
it was good for the eyes, only his 
Colonel had expressly ordered him 
not to, saying he would leave all red- 
eyed men home, which would be ter- 
rible for a soldier. So I begged him 
not to give way, and he said he 
would n’t if I’d stop, because one 
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fellow bawling makes it hard for the 
other fellow not to. So I stopped 
and we laughed a little, and then he 
showed the mark on my cheek to 
Aunty Edith, and said, “This shows 
that this young man belongs to me, 
so be careful of Uncle Burt’s Billy 
and return him in good condition, 
for there will be a dreadful time if 
I find him chipped or broken, when 
I come back.” 

Then the lady I call Aunty May, 
though she is n’t any relation to me 
either, but is just Aunty Edith’s 
friend, laughed and said she would 
be careful to treat me nicely. And 
she has. I like her best next to 


Uncle Burt. She didn’t cry. She 
laughed a lot, and every time Uncle 
Burt got sad and tried to talk to her, 
she laughed more, and she took me 
on her lap and kept me there all the 
_ time Uncle Burt was saying good- 


bye to her. 

He looked more like crying then 
than any other time. He said, 
“Good-bye, May; won’t you change 
your mind?” and she said, “Oh, 
no, Burt, I can’t.” Then he was 
going to say something else when 
I said, ““Remember the Colonel, 
Uncle Burt, and don’t get your eyes 
too red to go,” and then they both 
laughed. Uncle Burt said, “Look 
after Miss Heath for me, Billy, 
while I’m gone,” and I said, “‘Sure 
I will. I’m going to adopt her as my 
Aunty too.” She put her arms 
round me and hugged me and Uncle 
Burt said, “Lucky Billy,” and then 
the door closed, and Aunty Edith 
began to cry and Aunty May looked 
queer for a minute and went to the 
door. 

I thought she’d runafter him, but 


she stopped and said, “Come along, 
Sir William, and we’ll pack our 
bags, ’cause we’re all going to the 
country on the 3.10.” And I took 
hold of her hand, and we went up- 
stairs together, and packed my bag 
and put in my gun, my soldiers, my 
books and my paintbox. Then Aunty 
Edith stopped crying and tied a 
veil over her face. If she’d been a 
soldier she’d been left home all right. 

We got in a taxi with a lot of bags 
and things and went to the Penn- 
sylvania Station, which is miles and 
miles long, I think, but there are 
lots of kind black men who wear red 
caps and run up and take your bags 
and carry them for you just as easy. 
One of them took my bag and Aunty 
May’s suit-case, but Aunty Edith 
had another one — a fat one — all 
alone for her things. 

- We just had time for our train, so 
we had to hurry right through the 
waiting-room, and I could n’t stop 
and see all the things there are to see, 
or watch the people coming down 
the stairs. People’s legs are funny 
if you watch them coming down — 
like things made with hinges. 

Then we got into a nice big train 
with chairs in it that swung round. 
They call it a “Pullman” which is 
a good name for a car, only it’s the 
engine that pulls the man and the 
car too, really. Then we got all com- 
fortable with another nice colored 
man who showed his teeth at us, 
and put our bags upon a rack, and 
Aunty May gave me some sweet 
chocolate and a magazine with pic- 
tures in it, and Aunty Edith said, 
“TI wish we did n’t have to change 
at Trenton,” — and — then — I fell 
asleep. 
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The next thing I knew Aunty 
May was saying to me, “‘ Wake up, 
Billy dear, it’s Trenton now.” She 
put on my jacket and the man took 
our bags again and we stepped out 
on a big platform, and then another 
man took all our bags and we went 
up one stair, and down another, and 
waited on a long platform, where 
trains kept shooting up every min- 
ute. 

I could n’t understand what the 
man in uniform said, until at last 
a funny little train, —all short, 
only half as long as our New York 
one, and with funny, hard straight 
seats, came, and we climbed in. 
Aunty Edith and Aunty May and 
me had to carry our own bags and 
fix ’em. The train waited a long 
time, but at last it moved, and Aunty 
May put her arm round me and sat 
me next the window, only it was n’t 
open, because it was only April and 
was n’t warm enough yet, and said, 
“Now we’re off to East Penniwell.” 

The train just crawled along, and 
there was a big canal on the one 
side. I saw a canal boat with two 
men and a dog on it, and they 
were cooking something in a big 
pot on the top of a stove that stood 
right out of doors, on top of the 
boat, with a stove pipe that did n’t 
go into any chimney, but right up 
into the air — with smoke coming 
out of it! 

I showed it to Aunty May and 
she said, “You will see them every 
day when. we get to the towpath,” 
and I felt awful glad at that, be- 
cause though the boat moved slow, 
the train moved fast, and I did n’t 
get a good look at the boy who was 
driving the mules. I could n’t be 


sure whether he’d made a face at me 
or not, but I think he did. 

Then by and by on the other side 
of the train came a great big river, 
all fast and running along and some 
bubbling-up places in it where rocks 
stood up. Aunty May said those 
were rapids and this was the Dela- 
ware River, the one Washington 
crossed. 

I think more of him than ever, 
now I’ve seen the river, for it’s good 
and wide and it must have been a 
cold job getting over it. I told 
Aunty May I hoped it was n’t at the 
rapids he tried to cross, and she 
said, “Oh, no,” and “I?ll show you,” 
and presently the train stopped and 
the conductor said, “‘Washington’s 
Crossing.” There was a big tree, 
where he could have tied a boat if 
he’d wanted to. Aunty May said 
maybe he did; and a white house 
where I guess the soldiers got some- 
thing to eat and drink. Anyway, 
I hoped so. Aunty May said she’d 
never asked, so she could n’t say, 
positively, as it was so long ago, but 
it would n’t hurt to think they did. 
So I imagined it that way. 

Then our train stopped at a sta- 
tion and we got out. I had n’t been 
ready for its stopping, and I got so 
busy getting my things on and get- 
ting my bag in my hand, that I 
did n’t hear the name of it, and I 
asked Aunty May if it was East 
Penniwell, and she said, “Oh, no, 
this is Scrubbsville, New Jersey, and 
East Penniwell is in Pennsylvania.” 

‘Will we get into another train 
then?” I asked, and Aunty May 
laughed and said, “Oh, no, just 
wait and see.” Then we got off and 
walked down, carrying our bags, to 
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a big bridge right over the Dela- 
ware. 

There was a man sitting, at the 
end of the bridge, in a little house 
with a window in it, and you paid 
him two cents apiece before you 
could get on the bridge to go to 
Pennsylvania. He is the Toll Man 
and it is a Toll Bridge, and it seemed 
to me very funny to have to pay to 
walk. Aunty May said it was funny 
too, but Aunty Edith said it was a 
nuisance. 

Aunty Edith asked the Toll Man 
if we could leave our big suit-case 
there, until Mr. Tree the grocer 
came over with a wagon for our 
trunks, later, and he said, “‘ Yes.” 
He was a nice smiling man. 

Then Aunty Edith and Aunty 
May and I, and Aunty Edith’s 
bag and my little one, which Aunty 
May carried because she said we had 
a long walk ahead of us, went over 
the bridge. 

The wind almost blew my cap 
away, but I caught it just in time, 
and on the bridge we met a big man 
carrying a paint box and a folding- 
up stool, like Aunty Edith has, and 


On the bridge 


he had an E-normous dog, as big as 
me, and it galumphed at me, and I 
got behind Aunty Edith, for she is 
very big both ways, and the man 
said, “Down, Pete.’’ When the dog 
downed, he shook hands with Aunty 
Edith, and she introduced him to 
Aunty May and me, and he said he 
was glad to see us, and I could come 


and play with his children up the 
towpath. 

I said, “Yes, sir,” but Aunty 
May and me kept away from Pete, 
because we did n’t know him then. 
We know him now and like him. 
The man said, “‘ Wait till I get back 
and [’]l take you up in the launch.” 
Then he went on to Scrubbsville 
and Aunty Edith said, “Such a 
pleasure to meet Mr. Turner. Now 
William won’t get tired walking up. 
Won’t that be nice, William, to go 
up the canal in the launch, instead 
of walking?” I said “ Yes’m, Aunty 
Edith,” to her, but to Aunty May I 
said, “‘ Will that Pete be in the boat, 
too?” and Aunty May whispered 
back, “Ow Gracious! I hope not. 
But don’t let him know we’re 
afraid, old man.” So I took her 
hand tight and we followed Aunty 
Edith, who is an awful fast walker 
and always has so many things to 
do. 

First we went to the post-office, 
which is a little wooden building, 
and the Postmaster knows every- 
body and looks at you over his 
glasses. Then we went up a funny 
street with brick pavements, awful 
old. There are houses on that very 
street built before the Revolution 
and a big cannon in the square. We 
went to Mr. Tree’s, and he’s a nice, 
big grocer man, with everything in 
his shop, and he patted me on the 
head and gave me a chocolate 
candy, which Aunty Edith said I 
might eat, if I ate it slowly. He said 
he would bring our trunks-and bags 
up right away. 

Aunty Edith said, “‘ Now I’ve got 
to order oil from Tryer and coal 
from Quick and some thread from 
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Miss Macfarland’s notion store,” 
and I said, “Why don’t the servants 
do all that, Aunty Edith?” She 
laughed and said, “There are no 
servants for us at East Penniwell, 
William; we do the work ourselves.”’ 
Aunty May said, “‘But it will be 
fun, Billy. All the artists like Aunty 
Edith live that way down here, and 
you and I will be the writer people 
and we’ll 'do lots of funny things 
together. Only, Edith,” she said, 
“the boy and I are weary; where 
can we rest while you finish your 
shopping?” 

“Oh, very well,” Aunty Edith 
said; ‘‘come and I’ll show you the 
launch and you can get in that and 
sit and wait for Mr. Turner.” 

We walked up a funny, hilly, 
crooked street, with partly brick 
pavements again and partly stone, 
till we came to an old wooden bridge 
over a canal, and then Aunty May 
squeezed my hand and said, “Billy, 
this is our canal.” We crossed the 
bridge, and went down a few steps 
and there was Mr. Turner’s launch. 
We got in and sat and watched the 
water and made up stories to each 
other, till Aunty Edith and Mr. 
Turner came, all full of bundles. 
Mr. Turner started the launch and 

we went chug- 
chugging along. 
But Pete didn’t 
get in. He 
swam part of 
the time and 


ran and barked on the towpath the 
other part. 

The canal boats came down past 
us, and they began to have lights on 
them, and the trees were all green 
and hung down by the canal banks, 
and I could see where the dogwood 
was beginning to come out in the 
woods. There were some ducks 
swimming in the canal, and a farm- 
house high above us on the bank. 
Then nothing but the towpath, 
which is the path on one side of the 
canal where the mules walk when 
they drag the canal boats. 

By and by I saw two tiny white 
houses, with their roofs and chim- 
neys sticking up over the canal 
bank, and one of them had a funny 
green door, and honeysuckle all 
growing over the fence. Mr. Turner 
never stopped till Aunty Edith 
called, “Oh, we’re going past.” 
Then he stopped and jumped out 
and took a rope and pulled the boat 
close to the bank, where there were 
some stones placed like steps. I saw 
the two houses plainly then, one a 
white stone one and one a white 
wooden one with a green door. 

We all stepped out, with our 
bags, and said good-bye to Mr. Tur- 
ner, and his launch went away up 
the canal past us, and Aunty Edith 
took a key out of her pocket and 
went down a step, 
into the garden of 
the house with the 
green door, and ¢ 


He jumped out and took a rope and pulled the boat close 
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opened it, and said to Aunty May 
and me, “Come in, children. This 
is OUR HOUSE.” 


Cuapter II 
OUR HOUSE 


Aunty May and I went inside, 
and we looked at each other and 
laughed. It was small, like a doll’s 
house, and the room we stepped 
into, through the doorway, had a 
window the same side as the door, 
which looked out on the towpath, 
and two windows at the back, and a 
stovepipe coming right out of the 
floor and running up through the 
low ceiling. 

When I went and looked out of 
the back windows, I called. to Aunty 
May, “Oh, see, it’s the Delaware.” 
And it was. 

There, right at the foot of our 
backgarden, under the willow trees, 
was the Delaware River, running 
along, very fast. 

I said, “Come on, let’s go down 
to the river, Aunty May.” But 
Aunty Edith said, “First, look at 
the house.” 

We went through a little door 
into another long, narrow, low room, 
with a window on the towpath and 
a window on the river, and a queer 
old-fashioned bureau and two iron 

_ beds in it, and a clothes horse, in 
one corner, covered with muslin. 
When you opened one flap of it, it 
was a closet. This was Aunty 
Edith and Aunty May’s room. 

In the other room, with the stove- 
pipe in the middle of it, was a big 

couch, and that was to be my bed at 

night. There was a big closet at one 
end, made out of the place where 
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the steps went up to the attic, and 
that was where my clothes were to 
hang. One side of the room had 
bookshelves, and on the wall were 


, some of Aunty Edith’s paintings; 


and there was a doorway at one end 
without any door. 

I said to Aunty Edith, “How do 
we get to the river from this house? 
Do we have to go out of the front 
door and run down? And where’s 
the stove that the pipe belongs to? 
Is it in a cellar?” Then both the 
aunties laughed, and they went to 
this doorway without any door, and 
there was a funny thing that looked 
like a clumsy ladder. Aunty Edith 
told me those were our best stairs, 
and that once they were canal boat 
stairs. 

Well, you climbed down them 
very carefully, for they tipped a 
little, and you landed on a dark 
little landing with a door. You 
opened the door and stepped down 
a step and there you were in the 
nicest old kitchen you ever saw! 

The top part of the house was 
wooden, but this under part was of 
stone and cement, and the walls in- 
side were cement, and the ceiling 
was just wood with the big floor 
beams showing through. And there 
was a door with glass in the top, 
that you could look through down 
to the river and the willows; and 
there was a window with a deep 
window seat you could sit in and 
look at the river; then there was a 
long window at the side, where the 
outside steps came down from the 
towpath, and that opened in two 
halves. and had narrow panes of 
glass. It looked out on a garden. 
A big cook-stove, with a kettle 
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steaming on it, was at one end of the 
room; and a nice big table, and 
there were some comfortable chairs, 
and pots and pans hanging over and 
under the mantel back of the stove. 
There was a rug on the floor, and a 
pantry with lots of good things to 
eat in it, and a big couch that I sat 
down on, and looked around. 

There was a little place in the 
wall too, that had once been a win- 
dow, but was closed up and made 
into a little cupboard for dishes. 

I said, “My! is n’t this lovely?” 
Aunty May squeezed my hand and 
said it was, and Aunty Edith looked 
around and said, “‘ Well, Mrs. Katy 
Smith did get my postal in time 
after all. I’m so glad, because if she 
had n’t, it would n’t have been so 
nice and clean in here, and there 
would have been no fire. Now, I’m 
going to take off my things and 
make a supper for us all.” 

Aunty May said, “I’ll help you,” 
but Aunty Edith said, ‘Not this 
first time, May. You take the boy 
out and show him the garden and 
the river.” , 

So Aunty May and I took hold of 
hands and went out, and there was 
a long flower bed running right 
down to the river bank, on both 
sides of a long grassplot; and be- 
yond the grass and flowers was a 
lot of ploughed land for vegetables 
and things; and beyond that there 
were a lot of woods. There was a 
path between the grass plot and the 
flower bed next the fence of our 
neighbor, in the white stone house, 
and we went down that, and when 
we came to the end of the flower bed 
there was a big apple tree, and then 
we went under that and stood on 


the river bank, and there was the 
Delaware! 

Under the biggest willow tree 
there was a seat made of an old box, 
and Aunty May and I sat down for 
a minute and looked at the river. It 
was so clear that I could see the lit- 
tle fishes swimming along, and I 
threw a stick in it, and it went by so 
fast that Aunty May said, “My! 
how swift the current is. You must 
be careful, Billy-boy,and not go near 
the edge when you are alone.” I 
said, ‘““Yes’m, but I am to go in 
wading when it gets warmer.” 

We went along the bank a little 
further, and there were more trees, 
cherry trees, and willow trees, and 
buttonwood trees, and lots of nice 
places for us to put our hammocks. 
Then we went back to the house, 
and there was Aunty Edith in a big 
gingham apron toasting bread and 
making chocolate. I laughed and 
said, “Oh, Aunty Edith, I never 
saw you look like that in the city.” 
Then we all laughed, and Aunty 
Edith said, ‘You will see me look 
like this very often down here, for 
we all have to do our share of the 
work. You too, Billy. You will 
have to help us.” I said, “That will 
be bully.” 

Aunty May set the table, and we 
all sat down and ate our toast and 
ham and eggs, and drank our choco- 
late, and I thought it was better 
than anything I had ever eaten. 

Just when we were in the middle 
of it, I heard footsteps crunching 
along the walk, and down the steps 
at the side of the house from the 
towpath. I called, “Some one’s 
coming.” Aunty Edith went to the 
door. 
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It was Mr. Tree with the trunks 
and the suitcase. He said, “Hullo, 
young fellow. Have you come to 
take care of these ladies?” And I 
said, “Yes, sir”; and he said, 
“That’s right. Look after ’em. It’ll 
be a load off my mind to know 
they ’ve got a man on the premises. 
It’s right lonely up here.” And I 
told him we was n’t afraid. I asked 
him if he needed any help, but he 
said no, and he was so terrible big 
and strong that he lifted the trunks 
as if they were boxes. 

After he had gone, Aunty Edith 
said she must unpack, and Aunty 
May said, “Do, Edith; Billy and I 
will do the dishes.” 


-_ 


She washed and I dried 


So Aunty May tied a big clean 
towel around my waist, and she 
washed and I dried. 

There was no running water, just 
a pump outside the kitchen shed, 
right out of doors. 

I pumped for Aunty May and we 
had a lovely time. We played a 
game with the dishes. Plates were 
ladies and saucers were little girls, 
and cups were little boys, and 
knives and forks were policemen 
and spoons were servants. We had 
a lot of fun, when the knives and 
forks marched round the table, and 
ordered the other dishes into the 
cupboard. 





After that was done, Aunty May 
said she must go upstairs, and help 
Aunty Edith, and unpack her own 
typewriter. Aunty May writes sto- 
ries too, only she uses a typewriter 
and I use a pencil. 

Aunty May asked me whether 
I’d sit in the window seat and read a 
picture book or would I explore the 
garden. I said I would do both; 
look at pictures a little while and go 
in the garden. Aunty May made me 
promise not to go too near the river, 
or too far down the towpath. 

Then she went upstairs and I 
read a little till 1 had enough of 
reading, and I J thoughtI’dgo 
to the towpath, jf} but first, as I 
was thirsty, I 
thought I’d 
get a glassand 
take a drink 
at the pump. 
But when I 

tried to 
pump, the 
pump- 
handle 
just went up in the air, and 
would n’t pump up any water! 

And justas Itrieditagain, I heard 
somebody say: “That pump han- 
dle oughter been left up in the air. 
Say, young feller, you gotter pour 
some water down first. That pump 
ain’t been used stiddy for some little 
while back. Ease it up and she’ll go 
all right.” 

I turned around, and there, lean- 
ing against the fence, was an old 
man with big blue eyes and a white 
mustache, and a pipe, and a plaid 
vest and a soft hat, and the biggest 
lot of cats I ever saw. Seven of 
them, white and gray and black and 










! 
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mixed colors, all looking up at 
me. 

I was so surprised that I did n’t 
know what to say. But the old gen- 
tleman said, ‘Wait here, and I’ll 
fetch you a kittle of water,” and he 


turned and went into the white 
stone house, and all the cats ran af- 
ter him. But he shut the door tight, 
and the cats sat waiting and mewing 
on the back porch, and I held on to 
the pump-handle and waited too. 


[To be continued] 


HANDICRAFT 
AUTUMN IN THE GARDEN 


WHEN AND HOW TO BEGIN 


You may begin a garden at any time 
of the year. There is always some- 
thing you can do about it, but the 
best time for be- 
ginning, and the 
time that you 
should set aside 
for renewing your 
garden each year, 
is in the autumn, 
when the frost has 
killed the weakest 
plants, and _ the 
leaves begin to fall. 

Select a sunny 
spot for your gar- 
den, if possible, for most flowers 
and vegetablesaresun-loving plants. 
Select as good a soil as you can find 
in a sunny place. As we have said, 
there are sandy soils, and clay soils, 
and soils made up almost wholly 
of humus or decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, such as you find 
under trees in the woods, where a 
rich black soil is made from decay- 
ing leaves and roots. 


tj eel ental 


SPADING 


The best tool for breaking the 
ground is a spading-fork. When 
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you are ready to spade, stand inside 
your plot facing one edge and hav- 
ing another edge close at your left 
side, so that your spading will al- 
ways be from left to right as in 
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Depths and distances for planting bulbs 


writing. Put in your fork not more 
than ten or twelve inches from the 
edge, according to your strength 
and the size of your tool. Press it 
into the ground with your foot as 
straightand as farasyoucan. When 
you try to lift the soil, if it comes 
hard move your fork back and 
forth, break the ground a little, give 
another push, break again. You 
must finally lift up the forkful of 
soil, turn it over, and break up the 
lumps with the tines of your fork. 
Don’t pack your soil. Keep it light 
and break it up as much as you can. 
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RAKING 


Raking is 
the next pro- 
cess. Rake 
hard and 
deep, back 
and forth, to 
break up the 
lumps and 
shape your 
garden. When finished, a garden 
bed should be level on top, and 
not more than a few inches higher 
than the ground around it. A bed 
that is sloping and trenched around 
sheds the water like a roof, and is 
hard to care for and keep even. The 
only good reasons for ever making a 
bed up high are to get a greater 
depth of fine soil and good drainage 
in low land. Now that your garden 
bed is made, and your paths put in 
order, you are ready to do your first 
planting. 


PLANTING 


The autumn is the best time of 
year to set out most trees, shrubs, 
and small perennial or biennial 
plants, and to separate plants that 
are too thickly grown. Itis the time 
to plant many bulbs, such as tulip 
or crocus, and it is also a good 
time to sow many kinds of seed, 
such as poppy-seed, grass-seed, or 
spinach. 


BULBS 


Bulbs! There arebulbsand bulbs, 
hardy and tender; fall bulbs and 
spring bulbs; and there are tubers 
and corms, which you probably call 
bulbs. They are all underground 
stems. 


A cold-frame 


The im- 
portant thing 
for you to 
learn about 
underground 
stems of this 
kind is wheth- 
er to plant 
them in fallor 
spring, for 
the tender 
ones decay if left in the ground 
through the winter. You can learn 
much by looking over a good bulb 
catalogue. Dahlia, canna, and gladi- 
olus are spring bulbs; tulips, crocus, 
and jonquil are fall bulbs. 

Arrange the bulbs on the surface 
of the ground just as you wish to 
plant them, or scatter them and 
plant them where they fall. Then 
take a stick or trowel, if you have 
not a dibble, which is the proper 
tool for this work, and plant each 
one where you have arranged for it 
to go. Be sure to put the root end 
down and the top up. 

It is a good plan in the autumn to 
carry a small box of earth into the 
cellar to use for winter or spring 
house-gardening. Autumn is the 
time to make a cold-frame or hot- 
bed. Heavy planks sunk in the 
ground and slanting toward the 
south make the framework. Glass 
or cheesecloth will complete the 
top. A cold-frame is filled with rich 
soil, but a hotbed has in addition a 
foundation of fresh horse-manure to 
provide heat. Have your frame 
ready in the fall. In the spring add 
the glass or cheesecloth, and plant 
as sogn as the condition of the soil 
permits. — From “ Little Gardens 
for Boys and Girls,” by Myrta 
Marcaret Hiceins. 





CHILDREN’S READING 


THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


ABouT a year ago a friend of mine 
who is the mother of two little child- 
ren, a boy of four and a girl of eight, 
wrote to me, saying, “Please re- 
commend to me a series of stories 
for my children; stories of all kinds, 
from myths and fables, to stories of 
to-day.” 

I replied, suggesting that she get 
“The Children’s Hour.” “In that 
set of ten books,” I said, “1 think 
you will find exactly what you de- 
sire.” 

My friend did get “The Children’s 
Hour.” Very soon afterward, she 
wrote again, saying, ““‘The Child- 


ren’s Hour’ is a delight to me; but 
I am not able to use it for my child- 
ren. It is such an embarrassment of 


riches. I never know which stories 
to select, nor when to select them. 
I have read from the book of fables, 
and from the book of poems, to my 
children; but the other eight vol- 
umes are closed books to them. The 
poems they like, because of the 
rhythm; and the fables they enjoy, 
because they are about animals;— 
all children like rhythm, and all 
children are interested in animals. 
The stories in the other books all 
deal with subjects that seem to me 
beyond the comprehension of child- 
ren of the ages of mine. Still, 1 am 
glad that I bought ‘The Children’s 
Hour.’ I can use two volumes of it 
now. As my children grow older, I 


shall gradually make use of the other 
eight volumes.” 

A few months later, I went to 
spend the day with this friend. In 
the course of the afternoon we went 
down into the village to do some 
shopping, taking the two children 
with us. We went into a dry-goods 
shop, to buy hair ribbons for the 
little girl, In the shop, the child 
happened to see a Japanese parasol. 
**T’d like to have that, mother,” she 
exclaimed; “‘it is so pretty and I 
have n’t any umbrella.” 

The family live in a seaside town, 
and the first damp day would quite 
demolish a Japanese parasol. The 
mother explained this to the little 
girl. 

‘And even if you kept it out of 
the dampness, dear,” she said, “‘it 
is so windy here that on a bright 
day the wind would tear it before 
you had had it very long.” 

“But I like it,” the child said. 
“T had rather have it than new 
hair ribbons!” 

“You remind me of ‘Rosamond 
and the Purple Jar’!”’ I remarked. 

“Whois she?” the little girl asked. 
Her mother told her; and the child 
said, “‘Well—a Japanese parasol 
is n’t a purple jar; but perhaps I had 
better get my ribbons to-day any- 
way!” 

When we reached home again, 
the child said, “I’d like to hear all 
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the story of Rosamond and her 
purple jar.” 

Her mother found the volume of 
“The Children’s Hour” in which 
that story appears; and read it to 
both the children. They listened 
with the greatest interest. ‘“‘Why 
did n’t Rosamond’s mother tell her 
that the purple jar was n’t purple 
at all?” the little girl asked. 

“She was an old-fashioned mo- 
ther,” my friend replied. “Old- 
fashioned mothers don’t explain as 
many things to their children as 
new-fashioned mothers explain!” 

“Read some more about old- 
fashioned mothers!” the little boy 
begged. 

“Read something about new- 
fashioned people!” the little girl 
exclaimed. 

Thus did my friend find that her 
children wereold enough for two more 
volumes of “The Children’s Hour.”’ 


It is in some such way as this that 
other mothers will find out the best 
and the most natural ways of using 
“The Children’s Hour” for their 
little children, who are still too little 


to use it for themselves. Children 
differ; and the incidents of family 
life vary; but the great diversity of 
the stories. in “The Children’s 
Hour” is such that each story in 
each one of the ten volumes will re- 
late to some moment in the life of a 
child of eight, or even a child of four. 
The mother must be on the watch 
always, in order to see the child’s 
need, and to meet it. 

There is no age limit to any story 
in “The Children’s Hour.” The 
time at which it can best be given 
to a child depends upon that child, 
and upon his or her daily life. A 


child of twelve might be regarded 
as ready for the story of Ulysses; 
it might chance that a child of five 
would be found to be equally ready. 
I have among my childish friends a 
little boy of six. He has an aunt 
who lives in Ithaca, New York. Re- 
cently, he went with his mother to 
visit his aunt. Was not this child as 
ready as he ever would be to hear 
the story of Ulysses and the far-off 
Ithaca in which he lived? Another 
child of my acquaintance, a girl of 
seven, went to the White Mountains 
to spend the summer. Was not she 
ready to hear the story of “The 
Great Stone. Face?” Her mother 
thought so; and she read it to her. 
The little girl, during that summer 
in the White Mountains, made a col- 
lection of picture post-cards of the 
Great Stone Face. When she was 
older, she asked, ‘“‘Who wrote that 
story?” 

When she had been told she asked, 
“‘Did he write anything else?”’ 

At the present time, that child, 
now a girl of sixteen, has read many 
of the books of Hawthorne; and has 
been to Concord, to see the Old 
Manse; and to Salem, to see the 
House of the Seven Gables, and the 
housein which Hawthorne was born. 
Hawthorne is a real influence in her 
life; an influence put there simply 
through the reading to her at the 
right time of the right story. 

A child’s interest in one book 
leads him often to read other books 
along the same line. Thus, a boy 
towhom “The Merchantof Venice”’. 
has been read in Lamb’s “Tales,” 
will later read Shakespeare all by 
himself. Still later, he will read 
books about Shakespeare and his 
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time. This may lead the way to 
many other subjects for reading. 
The right story, at the right time, 
read toa boy or a girl of seven, may 
make an eminent scholar of the man 
or woman of seventy. 

The child who is interested in out- 
of-door life needs out-of-door stories. 
Whether a boy becomes a slayer or 
a conservator of wild life, depends 
greatly upon the selection of the ani- 
mal stories read to him. A girl will 
tear up wild flowers by the roots, or 
she will protect them from exterm- 
ination, according to what she has 
had read to her about wild plant life. 

There is another thing, one of the 
greatest things in the world, which 
a child must have early, in order to 
have it in its fullness—love of 


poetry. No true poetry is too old 
for any child. No child, after its 
first year, is too young to hear the 


best poetry. Mothers and fathers 
may begin by reading to their child- 
ren the poetry they love best. They 
will soon discover which of their 
favorite poems are also the favorites 
of their children. 

It is claiming rather a great deal 
to say that a child’s whole future 
career may depend upon the hearing 
of a story! But, unquestionably, it 
is true. A boy I know, whose parents 
were obliged to live in England dur- 
ing two of hisearly'years,—from the 
time he was eight until he was ten, 
— said to his father one day, “‘Am 
I an Englishman, an American, or 
have n’t I any country at all?” 

His father, a loyal American, 
startled at this question, read to the 
boy, ‘A Man Without a Country.” 

“You are an American,” he told 
the boy. “‘Never forget that!” 
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The boy, now a man, is just about 
to enter the United States Army. 
Much of his life has been passed in 
other countries; but he is an Ameri- 
can. 

“*T think I might have become an 
Englishman, or a man with no par- 
ticular loyalty to any flag,” he said 
recently, “had it not been for the 
story of ‘A Man Without a Coun- 
try,’ which my father read to me 
when I was a little boy in England. 
I did n’t understand all of it; but I 
understood enough to keep me for- 
ever loyal to the land of my birth, 
no matter where I might happen to 
be growing up.” 

Children begin very early to think 
about what they mean to do when 
they are grown up. In olden times, 
when a boy, upon being asked, 
“What are you going to be when 
you are grown up?” replied, “A 
policeman,” or “A fireman,” the 
hearers usually laughed ;and prompt- 
ly forgot all about both the question 
and the answer. Ifa little girl, simi- 
larly questioned, answered, “I am 
going to keep a candy store,” or “I 
think I will sell flowers,” the same 
thing happened. In these days of 
“vocational guidance,” not only 
are these answers of the children 
more seriously considered, but some 
effort is made so to teach the little 
ones that they will really know what 
they mean by such answers. 

Most of us realize that the reason 
boys wish to be policemen, or fire- 
men, is because these callings ap- 
peal — and very rightly — to their 
imaginations. The policeman is the 
person to whom the little boy has 
seen persons go in moments of dan- 
ger of many kinds; he may have 
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seen the policeman do many brave 
things, from stopping a runaway 
horse to rescuing a small child who 
has stepped in front of an auto- 
mobile. As for the fireman, — 
even the very small boy knows that 
the fireman risks his life every time 
the fire whistle blows. The spirit of 
adventure is strong in boys, even 
when they are very young. It is the 
privilege of thefatherandthemother 
to guide this spirit; to call the atten- 
tion of the boys not only to contem- 
porary heroes of adventure, but 
also to lead them, through books, to 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroes of adventure in history, fic- 
tion, and myth. All boys cannot be 
soldiers, policemen, or firemen. But 
every boy may be a hero; and every 
boy may be brought to see that 
everyday life is as much of an ad- 
venture as any other that ever called 
for the qualities that make a hero. 

At the present time, girls have 
their careers as well as boys. They 
can be prepared for them best by 
learning, from experience, and from 
books, of the careers of the greatest 
women there have been. A girl’s 
whole future may be determined by 
hearing in time one such story. 

A girl I know has recently gone 
into a hospital, to learn to be a 
trained nurse. “When I was a little 
girl,” she said to me recently, “I 
used to think, like many other little 
girls, that when I was grown up I 
should want to run an ice-cream 
wagon, or havea toy-shop. I was still 
not a very big girl when I realized 
that neither of those occupations 
was exactly suited tome. Just when 


I was wondering and wondering 
what I should do when I was quite 
grown up, some one happened to 
tell me the story of Florence Night- 
ingale. 1 made up my mind at once 
that I was going to be a trained 
nurse; and very soon now I shall 
be!” 

All the stories told to the child- 
ren about whom I have been writ- 
ing are to be found in ‘‘The Child- 
ren’s Hour.” . Every mother and 
father, on the shelves of whose li- 
braries these books have appeared, 
can read them to their own child- 
ren. These stories may be just what 
some children need at this moment. 
Other stories in **The Children’s 
Hour” may be just what other 
children need. 

Not being personally acquainted 
with all the mothers and fathers, 
and all the children of the many 
families into which “A Guide to 
Good Reading” and “The Child- 
ren’s Hour” have gone, and are go- 
ing, it is not possible for me to tell 
each mother and each father just 
when to use each story for eachchild. 
I can only urge that all the fathers 
and mothers acquaint themselves 
fully with all the stories in the ten 
volumes; and watch for the right 
moments in which to bring them to 
the notice of their little sons and 
daughters, too young to read for 
themselves. ‘These few instances 
given of ways in which fathers and 
mothers whom I know have used 
some of the stories, will, I trust, 
prove suggestive to all those many 
fathers and mothers whom I do not 
know: 





WHERE THE ROOTS OF HOME 
PROGRESS LIE 


BY EDWARD BOK 
Editor of The Ladies Home Fournal 


WE humans are all links of a great 
chain: each one is dependent upon 
the other, and nowhere is this sotrue 
as in the family relation. So, home 
progress if it means anything means 
family unity. And that is what we 
are noticeably getting away from in 
our American life. Individuality is 
a sterling element in the life and pro- 
gress of any nation, but an individ- 
uality that makes distinct parts of 
a family, that breaks family unity, 
is the exact opposite of a healthy 
tendency. This does not mean that 
the child should become the echo 
of its father or mother: a family is 
only interesting and progressively 
vital each to each as the individu- 
alities of its members are allowed the 
fullest play and development. But 
back of the individual development 
should exist a common bond: the 
strong tie of mutuality that stands 
for individual expression but always 
for family unity. The mother’s part 
in this unity is, naturally, the most 
vital, for she is in the home the 
greater part of the time, but the 
father’s part, in his home-time, is 
equally important. Effective parent- 
hood is always that which works in 
unity: where the one supplements 
the work of the other. The mother 
may spin the cords that weave the 
child’s mental and moral training: 
it is the father’s place to tighten the 
cords. 


It is here that so much can bedone 
through unified family reading, — 
the gradual decline of which has 
done more, I believe, to loosen the 
cords of American family life than 
any other single cause that can be 
concretely found. A family that de- 
lights to gather around the evening 
lamp while one of its members reads 
aloud can generally be trusted later 
to make some impression on the 
world. A common interest is more 
surely quickened into life through 
the interest and discussion of a good 
healthy book or a clean-cut article 
on a live topic than through any 
other channel. And at no time of our 
history is this perhaps so wonder- 
fully possible as in the present. The 
great questions which we as a people 
are confronting to-day are vital, 
red-blooded, and picturesque in their 
appeal to the imagination as never 
before. Take the development of the 
aeroplane, the progressive utility of 
electricity; the marvels of railroad- 
ing and the engineering that goes 
with it; the abolishment of the horse 
and the substitution of the engine; 
the telephone, the moving picture, 
the talking machine and the wireless 
telegraph; the marvelous engineer- 
ing feats such as the New York tun- 
nels and reservoir and the Panama 
Canal; the high cost of living; the 
new era in farming; the opening of 
the whole world of nature; the evo- 
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lution of woman; the coming edu- 
cational awakening; the changing of 
China from a dynasty to a repub- 
lic in a day; — where in history is 
there so much at one period to ap- 
peal to young and old alike; to quick- 
en the interest and the imagination? 
Take any weekly number of, say, 
“The Outlook” or “The Literary 
Digest”; or any monthly issue of 
“The World’s Work” or “The Re- 
view of Reviews” or “The Atlantic 
Monthly” — and, as a magazine 
man, I concede to these five maga- 
zines the foremost place in the worth- 
while periodical literature of to-day 
— and the shortest evenings of the 
most delightful reading and interest- 
ing talk areatone’shand. Take such 
abook-setas “The Children’s Hour’’; 
and whether the choice leads to fact 
or fiction, art or science, romance 
or reality, the happiest hours are 
possible to a family circle with an 
interest absolutely riveted and ce- 
mented by a common interest of 
wonderment and fascination. There 
is not much place for the attractions 
of the street or the “show” where 
“the greatest things in the world” 
are appetizingly brought out un- 
der the evening lamp. Not, by any 
means, letting the parents do all the 
reading, for that is a mistake that 
we parents are by far too prone 
to make. Let the children read. No 


matter if, at first, they do so halt- 
ingly. The best self-expression is in 
no other way so quickly or more ef- 
fectively reached than by teaching 
the children to read out loud, — to 
say nothing of the pride which they 
feel in being asked! The roots of 
home progress —that is, real pro- 
gress —lie deeply imbedded in the 
simple practice of reading out loud: 
making the family one; makingitsin- 
terests united ; with full play for ques- 
tionings and individual expression. 

“There are two things that held 
me to my home like a vise,” said one 
of the most successful men of the 
day not long ago, — “‘to hear my 
father talk at the table so that I 
never wanted to eat anywhere else, 
and to hear my mother read in the 
evening so that I rarely wanted to 
go out. Those two things in our 
home life did more to start us five 
boys and girls off right than all the 
education we got in school or col- 
lege.” And all of those five boys 
and girls are now men and women 
prominent and effective in their 
different lines of work. Through 
the most effective method of edu- 
cation there is to-day, the indirect 
method, these children were sent 
into the world influenced by fine 
home talk and interesting home 
reading. And in their soil lie the 
roots of true home progress. 


A PLEASANT THOUGHT 


It is very nice to think 

The world is full of meat and drink, 
And little children saying grace, 

In every Christian sort of place. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 





HOME NATURE STUDY 


( This Department is to be devoted each month to practical suggestions on Home Nature 
Study ; particularly in its relation to training the children to protect wild animals, birds, trees, 
and flowers. In this work, the Editor will have the help of the Burroughs Nature Club, an 
organization with members in all parts of the United States. The Editor applied to the Pre- 
sident of this Club, asking bim to furnish Home Progress with the names of the Advisory Board 
of the Club. The names were sent, together with a brief biographical note attached to each 


one. In addition, the President of the Burroughs Nature Club told the Editor what the ob- 
ject of the Association was. Also, be sentseveralexamples of the Personal Observations, —which 
area very prominent part of the work of the members of the Association. So important does all 
this seem to the Editor, that the entire Department this month is given up to these communica- 


tions from the President of the Burroughs Nature Club.) 


“Tue Advisory Board of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club is as follows: 
John Burroughs, Clinton Abbott, 
R. J. H. De Loach, Mary C. Dick- 
erson, Raymond Ditmars, Dwight 
Franklin, Ralph Hoffmann, Roy 
W. Miner, Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Charles H. Townsend. 

*¢ John Burroughs needs no intro- 
duction. 

“Clinton Abbott is a well-known 
New York ornithologist and lec- 
turer. He is on the Advisory Boards 
of most of the leading organizations 
interested in this subject. 

“ R. J. H. De Loach is Professor of 
the Cotton Industry in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia at Athens. He has 
made a careful study of the birds of 
Georgia and has lectured extens- 
ively in regard to the necessity of 
their preservation. 

** Mary C. Dickerson is Curator of 
the Department of Woods and For- 
estry of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the author of 
important books on toads and 
frogs. 

“Raymond Ditmars is a curator 
of the New York Zodlogical Park; 
his name is usually connected with 
his remarkable collection of reptiles. 


“ Dwight Franklin is Preparatorof 
the Department of Ichthyology and 
Herpetology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. He is re- 
sponsible for the modelling of the 
groups of fishes and reptiles which 
have attracted so much attention 
in the Museum. 

“Ralph Hoffmann, who resides 
at present in Kansas City, Missouri, 
is the author of a most popular 
guide to the birds of New England 
and Eastern New York. 

“Roy W. Miner is Assistant Cura- 
tor of Invertebrate Zodlogy at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

“Dallas Lore Sharp, naturalist 
and author, has published a number 
of delightful collections of essays on 
outdoor life, among which is ‘The 
Face of the Fields.’ 

** Charles H. Townsend is known 
to almost every visitor to New 
York City as the Director of the 
New York Aquarium. 

“ It is the purpose of this Advisory 
Board to help the Nature Bureau 
answer as satisfactorily as possible 
all inquiries on nature subjects. 

“To put it briefly, the objectof the 
Burroughs Nature Club is the study 
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of wild life, with a view to preserv- 
ing for the next generation a fair 
share of the most beautiful and val- 
uable of the birds, animals, trees, 
and flowers, which are native to this 
continent, which still exist on it, 
and which an army of destroyers is 
doing its best to annihilate. 

“To place this matter before our 
members and to tell them what is 
being done and how they can be of 
assistance in helping to advance 
this great movement is one of the 
principal purposes of the Burroughs 
Nature Club. Most of us in a gen- 
eral way are in favor of the preserv- 
ation of the birds, for example; 
but how many of us realize their 
great economic importance, and 
how vitally essential they are to the 
continued progress and happiness 
of mankind? However much may 
be the share of parasites, fungi, 
and weather in checking the in- 
crease of destructive insects, inves- 
tigation shows that they are lament- 
ably insufficient and that the birds 
are without question the most im- 
portant agencies in staying the in- 
roads of insect devastation. 

“We try in various ways to make 
each one of our members feel per- 
sonally responsible for preserving 
the bird, animal, and vegetable life 
in his or her own immediate vicin- 
ity. With children, the best way to 
do this is to make them feel that 
their personal observations of nat- 
ural things are interesting and use- 
ful to grown-ups. We encourage 
our youthful members to send in 
the results of such observations. 
Three characteristic ones are the 
following, — copied from letters re- 
ceived. 


From Syracuse, N. Y. 


“*A Syracuse boy of nineteen 
years, Charles Kinne, sailed for Cali- 
fornia, via the Isthmus, taking with 
him twenty swarms of bees. On his 
arrival at San José, he found that 
seventeen hives were alive. They 
immediately fell to work among the 
California flowers and produced 
most delicious honey.’ 


From Medford, Mass. 


“““One of the squirrels we have 
been feeding through the winter 
from our piazza roof has amused 
us by his spirit of mischief. Several 
times when he has been on the 
piazza, the little house dog has sat 
by the window all excitement be- 
cause the squirrel would jump up on 
the window and fairly press his nose 
against the glass on the very spot 
on which the dog was pressing his 
nose inside. The squirrel apparently 
enjoyed the dog’s excitement.’ 


What one of our Members noticed in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, in the 
Month of May. 


“* The fur of certain squirrels was 
closely clipped in regular bands be- 
ginning at the breast and ending in 
the middle of the back. The rest of 
the fur was of ordinary length. It is 
said that these are the female squir- 
rels who have pulled out their own 
fur as far as they can reach, using it 
to line their nests. We should be 
glad to know if any of our other 
members have noticed this.’ 

“ Anything the Burroughs Nature 
Club can do to help the Home Pro- 
gress Society in its Home Nature 
Study Club it will most gladly do.” 





CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


( This Department aims to give not ** fashion hints,’ but suggestions to mothers for cloth- 
ing their children in such wise that they may be comfortable, look pretty, and at the same time 
be so clothed as to meet with the approval of the family physician. Usually, the Department will 
consist of a number of short paragraphs, dealing with various aspects of children’s clothing ; writ- 
ten sometimes by the Editor, and contributed sometimes by members. This month, however, I 
am reprinting the beautiful words of Mrs. Whitney on the subject of clothes. I feel that the 
aim of this Department could not be better expressed than in ber paper entitled, «« About 


Clothes’? — Tue Epiror. ) 


ABOUT CLOTHES 


Be clothed; but be in your right 
mind. Doth not God clothe the 
lilies? 

The consideration of dress — of 
outer presentment—comes at 
once with social living. It is almost 
the first question. How shall we 
appear — apparel ourselves — to 


make our personality true, fit, 
pleasing? It is a right question. It 


concerns a duty. 

Each individual is responsible 
for just his or her own share and 
representation of the beauty, dig- 
nity, and possible perfection of the 
human form and presence. If cloth- 
ing does not set forth these, it is 
either mere indifferent covering, an 
answering of necessity, and so serv- 
ing only its most literal end, or it is 
a corruption, a setting forth of some- 
thing unworthy, an expression of 
something which, if we trace it to 
its hidden, perhaps remote, origin, 
we might be very sorry to define. 

I think fashion in dress can be 
brought to no truer test than 
whether it indicates and empha- 
sizes the best, the sweetest, the most 
really gracious, delicate, self-forget- 
ful quality of the wearer. I think 
I like the word “clothes” better 


than “dress,” for this very reason. 
To be “clothed upon” from the 
inner, or merely to decorate, or 
affect, upon the outside — that is 
the distinction between the good 
and the bad of it. To “dress”’ is to 
arrange, to deck, to trim, to treat 
externally, as a skin, a fabric. To 
“clothe” is to enfold fitly, to invest 
with a garment, to habit the person, 
which plainly signifies the inhabit- 
ing, the in-having, of the person- 
ality. I cannot bear to see a woman 
lookas if shefelt her clothes; as if her 
sense of vital being were in them, as 
bodily sensation is in the nerves of 
the skin. 

Clothing and dress are as speech 
and language. The one expression, 
—thatwhich is evolved from within; 
the other is of the tongue only. 
The two words “speech” and “lan- 
guage’ are formed from two mean- 
ings. 

Clothing should speak something; 
it should have the three qualities 
of speech, — simplicity, sincerity, 
fitness to person and occasion. Sin- 
gleness, directness, are of grace and 
truth; complexity is confusion, and 
more or less of falsehood. Apply 
the principles to garment and garn- 
iture. There should be a reason 
why for everything; at least, a pos- 
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sible reason why, or a significance. 
Superfluous tags and tails have no 
reason; an intricacy is not a beauty, 
except so far as it is kept delicately 
traceable. Folds should hang from 
a natural holding; uselessly caught 
here and there they are only mussy. 
Nothing should contradict, or con- 
fuse, or overdo, as to its own partic- 
ulars, or the lines, curves, move- 
ments of the human form which it 
relates to and illustrates. Nothing 
abnormal, arbitrary, fantastic in de- 
sign or suggestion should be toler- 
ated. We must go yet further back, 
must adapt yet more thoroughly. 
Nothing should give an air, a seem- 
ing, of what a woman would not 
be. She must remember that what- 
ever garb she assumes she makes 
to be a picture of herself. And it 
is like a sun-picture. It tells the 
truth. 

What, then, are we to do about 
fashion? There will be fashions as 
long as the world lasts. Variations 
and inventions will come in and as- 
sert themselves, and it is good that 
they should. They are oftentimes 
for comfort, for becomingness; 
which is the suggestion of the ideal, 
— of that which we would become; 
for improved and longer use. When 
they show these justifications we 
may well hail and adopt them; but 
when they are caprices and dicta- 
tions, obvious tricks of the trade to 
sell new goods or larger quantities, 
or force custom for the dressmakers, 
I am ashamed of women (daughters 
of the Revolution!) who will tamely 


fall in with them, and pay their tax 
in time and nerve and sweet propri- 
eties. 

Fashion is a filly that will bolt, 
if you give her her head. Ride her 
with a curb, and be watchful to pull 
her up at the right instant. 

The wise woman will stop the 
fashion in the middle. Then she is 
safe from either end — the old des- 
uetude, or the sure-coming reac- 
tion. The wise woman will not begin 
with a fashion unless she feels that 
it is an improvement, a real artistic 
or comfortable gain. There are 
plenty of poor fashions that drop 
to the ground, or that ought to; and 
who cares to be caught with the 
stamp of one upon her that never 
had reason for being, or could 
make out to be? 

“Following the fashion” — at a 
safe distance — is the very thing 
to do; the attempt to lead or an- 
nounce it by rushing ahead of it is 
what no lady will ever be guilty of. 
She would as soon take her place in 
a drawing-room by hustling for- 
ward and outracing others. 

“Distinctly herself.” It is the 
clear enunciation of the whole es- 
sentialness and intent of garb. It is 
to set forth the individual. A lily 
is to be a lily; a rose, a rose; a clover 
blossom, a clover blossom. A palm, 
a golden rod, an ear of wheat — 
each has its use, place, aspect. Let 
each be glad in her own. 

(From “Friendly Letters to Girl 
Friends,” by ApEtinE D. T. Wuir- 
NEY.) 





CORRESPON DENCE 


(A number of interesting letters have come to me recently; many of them consisting of 
questions. Instead of attempting to answer all these questions myself, I am letting some of 
them be answered by others, more experienced than I along the particular lines of inquiry. — 


Tue Epiror. ) 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 

What is your opinion on the sub- 
ject of rocking children to sleep? 
It is always so soothing to my little 
girl. Yet if, as the newest medical 
books say, it is a bad thing to do, 
I don’t want to continue it. 

A Younc Moruer. 


THE QUIET TIME 


Of course I don’t rock my child- 
ren to sleep. I suppose no modern 
mother does after what we have 
been told of the effects of that dread- 
ful habit. But in justice to the 
generations of dear women who 
did rock their babies, and in jus- 
tice, even more, to the unrocked 
babies of to-day, I think one phase 
of that ancient custom should be 
recognized much more than it is. 

Have you noticed that as your 
children grow older, they do not 
always do justice to your training, 
and drop off to dreamland as soon 
as they are laid in their cribs? And 
as they still older grow, they even 
have days, when at the slightest pro- 
vocation, they go off into fits of tem- 
per and have to bedisciplined, which 
leaves them in a condition not at all 
conducive to peaceful slumber. 

Yes, I thought some of you had 
had that experience. Well, let me 
tell you of a plan, which has evolved 
in our family. 


About a half hour before nap- 
time, Junior is washed and given a 
cup of milk. Then I set him in his 
high-chair and give him something 
that he can play with quietly for 
some time. If he still seems hungry, 
I give him a piece of zweiback or a 
crust of toast, that will keep him 
busy for a long season. Then, he 
has a music-box and some cards and 
a disreputable clothes-pin doll, that 
we call his ‘“‘Quiet-time Play- 
things,” and do not let him see at 
any other time. If he is very rest- 
less and I have the time, we go into 
the sitting-room, darken it, and I 
play softly and sing the dear old 
melodies, that make my voice trem- 
ulous, with memories of my own 
childhood. Sometimes we put a rug 
in Daddy’s big chair, and Junior 
rocks slowly and croons a “sleepy 
song’’ with me. 

When nap-time comes, I take off 
his shoes and prepare him for bed 
in the usual way, lay him down in 
the quiet room, shut the door and 
if he is not already asleep, he calls 
happily after me, — 

“ By-by.” 

Do you see the principle of the 
thing? But of course you do. From 
the time he wakes in the morning 
until nap-time, the child grows more 
and more tired, if left to himself; 
and when it finally comes time for 
his nap, he is too excited and weary 
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to want it. The old way of rocking 
the ‘baby to sleep, objectionable as 
it wasin many respects, had this very 
important virtue, that it soothed 
and prepared the tired little brain 
and nerves for the coming nap. 
Harriet Knicut Orr. 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 
How soon do you think children 
begin to know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong; — that is 
to say, how soon does what Wash- 
ington called that “celestial spark, 
conscience,” begin to glow? 


A MemBeER. 


A BABY’S CONSCIENCE 


Those of us who are blessed with 
good memories cannot accept the 
theory that very young children are 
hardly more than little selfish ani- 
mals. I, myself, was a very ordi- 
nary and rather selfish little girl, 
and yet at the time of my earliest 
memory I had a conscience nearly 
if not quite as good as that which I 
now have. 

It was a hot summer night, and 
I lay in Father’s arms, an easy 
burden, for I was only twenty-six 
months old. He was sitting by an 
open window — probably to get the 
air. There seems to be also the 
memory of a shrub outside in the 
moonlight, covered with yellow 
flowers, but here I may be uncon- 
sciously adding a later memory, for 
the shrub was always there. On the 
table stood a tin cup filled with 
milk. Father offered me some, but 
I was not hungry, and he set it down. 

It was very, very sweet to be 
there in Father’s arms — much bet- 


ter than to be lying in my crib. This 
was because I was sick. I did not 
know that I was sick, and depend 
upon my mother’s memory for this 
part. She assured me that I never 
waked up in the night so that Father 
held me by the window in his arms, 
except during that summer, when 
he often did it because I seemed 
to suffer so much in my crib. 

As I lay happily in Father’s arms, 
I watched his eyes by the moonlight. 
They would almost close — then 
look kindly at me—then close 
again. At last I understood that 
Father wanted to go into the bed- 
room and go to sleep, but that he 
did not want to lay me in my crib 
awake. Then I closed my eyes on 
purpose to make believe that I was 
asleep, and wondered as I did so if 
this were wrong. Then, whether it 
were better to pretend to be asleep 
so that Father could sleep too, or to 
let my eyes stay open for the sake 
of being truthful. Nature probably 
settled the question by closing my 
eyes in real sleep. Or was my un- 
formed thought a prayer, and did 
God send the answer? 

This blessed little memory has 
been of untold service in training 
the minds and souls of my own 
babies. I have seen unmistakable 
signs of a mind seeking for the high- 
est good, and of baby deeds done 
with a noble and unselfish purpose, 
in children at least a year younger 
than I was then. 

We have happily passed the age 
in which infants were compelled 
to cruel and unnatural introspec- 
tion, but I have always found it 
best to treat the little growing soul 
as a companion and fellow pilgrim, 
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and to take for granted that he 
wants to be kind, loving and useful. 
Epirn Paine BENEDICT. 


To the Editor of Home Procress:— 
Can you suggest any way in which 
I can make a railway journey from 
New York to Omaha less tiresome 
for my children? I brought them 
East for the summer, in order that 
they might have the sea-air. The 
journey was very irksome to them; 
and I should like to make it easier 
on the return trip in September. 
A Moruer oF Four. 


A WONDER BOX FOR A SMALL 
TRAVELER 


The family was making a move 
that would keep them on the train 
continuously for several days. But 
there was such foresight on the part 
of the mother and grown sister that 
the journey was a long delight to the 
six-year-old child. 

She went aboard the train proudly 
carrying a small satchel that was all 
her own, the contents of which were 
still a beautiful secret. It was her 
“‘wonder-box,” not to be opened un- 
til they had passed the first station. 

Imagine the intense pleasure of 
the little maiden when, installed in 
a seat by herself, she took her first 
peep, and then spread out her new 
possessions on the seat! 

First there wasa box of nicecandy, 
the gift of a friend just before start- 
ing; then a pretty little doll ina 
complete traveling suit, with an ex- 
tra wardrobe, and a plentiful supply 
of sashes and fancy “fixings” that 
provided hours of amusement on the 
way. Below this was a First Reader 
of which she had not even seen 


the pictures, a funny picture-book 
that had comical bits of story and 
poetry for memorizing; then a tablet 
and pencil and some plans of houses 
(such as she was fond of copying), 
and in the bottom a mechanical toy 
that would perform all sorts of 
aerial stunts. 

Do you wonder that the 2000- 
mile journey was delightfully short 
and happy to one occupant of that 
coach; while the big travelers blest 
the wonder-bag that saved them the 
annoyance of havinga fretful, weari- 
some child on board? And it was 
such a simple bit of planning! 

Lee McCrae. 


To the Editor of Home ProcGress:— 
How shall I train my baby, now 
only four months old, so that he 
will never be “afraid of the doc- 
tor,” as my next door neighbor’s 
children are?> A New MemBer. 


THE DOCTOR, THE CHILD’S 
FRIEND 
Our physician commented on the 
readiness with which our children 
went to him (a stranger) for exam- 
ination. This was because we had 
been careful to impress upon them 
that the doctor was here to help 
them, and relieve them from pain. 
Before they were vaccinated, I ex- 
plained to them what to expect; I 
said it might hurt a little, but it was 
necessary ; that the doctor would be 
very gentle, and being one of their 
best friends, was to be trusted. I 
have heard women, otherwise sen- 
sible, frighten their children by 
threatening them with the doctor! 
An InTERESTED MEMBER. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 
zine.) 

I. Heattu. 

a. Is the food I serve to my 
family pure, clean, and 
nourishing? 

Are my menus so planned 
that each day my family re- 
ceives the same amount of 
nourishment? 

Do I teach my children to 
understand the importance 
of eating simple, carefully 
prepared food; and eating it 
at regular hours? 


Il. Menta TRAINING. 

a. Do I take every opportunity 
to let my children see the 
important places in which 
various kinds of the necessary 
work of the world are being 
done? 

Do I put into the hands of 
my children books of many 
kinds; such books as will 
introduce them to the best 
things in history, fiction, 
poetry, and the life of the 
natural world? 

Do I not only read aloud to 
my children, but, more im- 
portant still, teach them to 
find pleasure in reading aloud 
to me? 


III Morat Guipance. 

a. Am I careful to distinguish 
between “wholesome” and 
“‘unwholesome”’ neglect? 
Do I, realizing that all life is 


lived happily only in obe- 
dience to law, train my child- 
ren to live strictly in accord- 
ance with “nursery law and 
order”? 

Do I, knowing that children 
learn more easily by imita- 
tion, set them the example of 
conscientious observance of 
the laws of my town, state, 
and country? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI.- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH. 


1. “Food Materials and their 
Adulterations,” by Ellen H. 
Richards. (Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows. $1.00 net, postpaid.) 


One of Mrs. Richards’s most valuable 
books. It will make it possible for the 
careful housekeeper to select for her 
family the right foods, and to combine 
them in the most scientific proportions. 


2. “The Cook Book of Left- 
Overs,”’ by Helen Carroll Clarke 
and Phoebe Deyo Rulon. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00 net.) 


A volume that the economical house- 
wife will be glad to own. It gives recipes 
by which she can make delicious dishes, 
from “left-overs.” 


3. “The Philosophy of Eating,” 
by Albert J. Bellows, M.D. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00.) 


A scientific treatment of the food prob- 
lem. Not only the mother, but the father 
of ‘the family will feel repaid by a perusal 
of this book. It touches oni all of the most 
important matters related to diet. 
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4. “Home Problems from a New 
Standpoint,” by Caroline L. 
Hunt. (Whitcomb & Barrows. 
$1.00, postpaid.) 

A work which can be best described 


by that somewhat hackneyed word 
“inspirational.” 


5. “The Expert Waitress,” by 
Anne Frances Springsteed. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00 net.) 

A helpful book. 
6. “ Just How;a Key to the Cook 
Books,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00.) 

An old-fashioned book that has lived 


long enough to become again new-fash- 
ioned, 


II. Menta TRAINING. 
1. “The Vocational Guidance of 


Youth,” by Meyer Bloomfield. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$.60 net.) 


A significant book, by the Director of 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston. 


2. “Vocations for the Trained 
Woman.” Edited by Agnes F. 
Perkins, ALM. (Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 
Boston, Mass., $1.20; postage 
16 cents.) 


One of the most important books on 
this subject yet published. 


3. “One Way Out,” by William 
Carleton. (Small, Maynard & 
Company. $1.20; postage, 12 
cents.) 


A most unique volume. Itis the story 
of an American family that, in the au- 
thor’s own words, “migrated to Amer- 


4. “Home Life in Germany,” 
by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


A delightful description of the manners 
and customs in use in German families. 


5. “Choosing a Vocation,” by 
Frank Parsons, Ph.D. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net; 
postage, I0 cents.) 


A valuable book on the subject of 
“vocational guidance.” 


6. “Mental Discipline and Edu- 
cational Values,” by W. H. Heck, 
M.A. (John Lane Company. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents.) 
A fine work on the subject of educa- 
tion. Teachers will like this book. 


IIT. Morat Gurpance. 


1. “The Baby; His Care and 
Training,” by Marianna Wheeler. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.00 net.) 


An excellent book, by an authority on 
the subject of the care of babies. 


2. “Fairy Tales a Child can 
Read and Act,” by Lillian E. 
Nixon. (Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$.75; postage, 8 cents.) 

A charming volume for the nursery. 
3. “Letters from Colonial Child- 
ren,” by Eva March Tappan. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.) 

A book that all children should have. 
4. “Routine and Ideals,” by 
Le Baron R. Briggs. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.00 net; 
postage, 9 cents.) 


A suggestive book. It will help parents 
to guide their sons and daughters aright. 


5. “ Psychology: The Study of 
Right Behavior,” by William 
McDougall, M. B., F. R. S. 
(Henry Holt & Company. 50 
cents net.) 

An illuminating book. 
6. “The Adventure of Life,” 
by Wilfred T. Grenfell. (Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. $1.10 
net; postage, 9 cents.) 

A book that every person who is in any 


degree'responsible for the moral guidance 
of children should possess. 
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Tue Heattuy Basy 
By Roger H. Dennett, M.D. 


Tus is one of the best books we 
have seen on the care and feeding of 
infants in sickness and in health. 
Written by an authority on that 
subject, it will’ be welcomed not 
only by other members of the medi- 
cal profession, but by fathers and 
mothers who wish scientific instruc- 
tion on this most important subject. 

The book is written in a simple, 
easily understood style; and yet 
with professional accuracy. Only a 
few technical terms are used, and 
the meanings of these are explained. 
We take pleasure in recommending 
this book to young fathers and 
mothers. 


(The Macmillan Company. $1.00 
net.) 


An AMERICAN WooING 
By Florence Drummond 


Tuis is one of the most interesting 
novels that we have read in many 
years. Told in the first person, by 
the sister of the heroine, it is the 
tale of a Scotch girl and what hap- 
pens to her during a summer spent 
in New England. 

The girl who writes, and her sis- 
ter, come from their gloomy home 
in Scotland to visit for the summer 
an American aunt. They have 
never before been in America; nor 


indeed off the British Isles. There 
are two romances in the story; one 
of them that of the Scotch hero- 
ine of the story, and the other 
that of the American girl of the 
book, a cousin of the two Scotch 
girls. 

The plot of the novel is slight; 
but it at all times holds the inter- 
est of the reader. The most signifi- 
cant thing about the book is the 
comment in it upon places, persons, 
and ways in America, during the 
summer playtime. The writer has 
a shrewd eye, and a use of whimsi- 
cally trenchant words. 

We have had many such books as 
this from Englishmen and a few by 
elderly Englishwomen; but never 
before have we seen anything on 
this theme written from the point of 
view of the “nice young girl.” It 
will interest everyone as a Scotch 
girl’s idea of America. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net; postage, 12 cents.) 


THE GarpEN Monto sy Montu 


By Mabel Cabot Sedgwick. Assisted 
by Robert Cameron 


WE are glad to welcome the third 
edition of this most delightful 
book; which is, as it were, a floral 
calendar, with a flower for almost 
every day in the year. The book 
is written with such scientific ac- 
curacy of phraseology and ar- 
rangement that the professional 
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botanical gardener can use it; and - 


its arrangement is so simple, that 
the mere flower-lover can rejoice 
in it. 

The book is illustrated with nu- 
merous photographs of gardens, 
flower-beds, and single blossoms. 

We would commend this book 
to the attention of every lover of 
gardens. 


(Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$4.00.) 


Tue Promisep Lanp 
By Mary Antin 


Tuts is one of the most inspiring 
volumes that it has ever been our 
good fortune to see. It is the au- 
tobiography of a Jewish girl, born 
in Polotzk, whose family mi- 
grated to America during her little- 
girlhood. “The Promised Land” 
of the book is America. The au- 
thor, in a series of chapters which 
read like an intensely dramatic 
work of fiction, relates the story 
of the ways in which its promises 
fulfilled themselves in her life. So 
unusual is the material out of which 
this book is made, and so without 
precedent is its style, that no idea of 
its vivid and pulsating life can be 
given in a mere description. Only a 
perusal of the book itself can give 
any idea of its quality. We are in- 
clined to think that our readers, hav- 
ing read it once, will agree with us 
in thinking that only by reading it 
twice or three times can it be fully 
absorbed. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 


net.) 


Tue Man From Lonety Lanp 
By Kate Langley Bosher 


This is the story not only of the 
Man from Lonely Land, and his 
lady love, but also of two of the 
most engaging children whom we 
have met in fiction for a long 
time. There is not much plot, but 
a great deal of harmoniously mingled 
local color. All lovers of little girls 
will like to read about the little girl 
of this story, Dorothea. For the 
rest, it is a pretty love story. 


(Harper Brothers. $1.00. Post- 
age 10 cents.) 


Tue Loss or THE S. S. TiTanic 
By Lawrence Beesley 


-This is a simple, straightforward 
account of the loss of the Titanic, 
on April 14th of this year, written 
by a survivor. We repeat the date, 
and we call attention to the book, 
because we feel that the memory 
of that night should not be allowed 
to grow dim in the minds of any 
one of us. As Mr. Beesley suggests, 
we should remember it, first, in 
order that we may prevent another 
such tragedy, and, second, in order 
that we may keep forever with us 
the inspiration to courage given to 
us by the inexpressibly great cour- 
age of those who went down with 
the ship. 


(Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Postage 8 cents.) 


$1.00 net. 





HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
QUESTIONS 


For SEPTEMBER, 1912. 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. In giving your Answers be sure to 
mention the issue of the magazine in which the Questions appear. Attach name and address. 
Send Answers within one month of receipt of magazine. The best answers, best suggestions, 
and best questions will be printed, from month to month, in the magazine. The October Ques- 
tions of the Course of Instruction, as well as all future Questions, will be made up of these 
selections from the best contributions of members. Address all communications to the Eviror oF 
THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What answer do you think should be given to children when they 
ask who Santa Claus really is? 

. Ina family of two or more children, should each child have his own 
toys? or should all toys be owned by the children together? 

. Should children read fairy tales, or only “‘true”’ stories? 

4. Should church-going on the part of children be compulsory or volun- 
tary? 

. Should the summer vacation.be entirely given over to play, or should 
it contain daily lessons of some kind? 

. Should children interested in natural history be allowed to make 
collections of butterflies, beetles, and other living things, or should 
they be taught not to take the life of anything, even for purposes 
of study? 

. Should children have regular allowances, or should they be given 
small sums of money when they ask for them? 

. Should children have pet animals? 


. Should children who are not apparently interested in music be given 
music lessons? 


. Should questions asked by children (on any and every subject) be 
answered at the time of asking, on the principle that if they are 
old enough to ask, they are old enough to be answered; or should 
answers sometimes be deferred until they are older? 





“NO OIL <> TO SOIL” 


OUSTLESS-DUSTER 


HOWARD busters 
Be Sure You get the ‘‘HOWARD.”’ Look for the RED DIAMOND 


[Tt IS THE ONLY chemically 

treated cloth that dusts, cleans and 
polishes and retains its dust absorbing 
qualities after being washed and ster- 
ilized with hot water and soap. It 
picks up and retains every particle of 
dust which it touches. The dust 
cannot be shaken or beaten out. It 
can be washed out with soap and hot 
water without injury. 


Positively the greatest help to house- 
keepers ever invented, because it will 
do many things better than anything 
else you have ever seen. 


DUSTS Furniture and Bric-a-brac. 
Cleans Velvet, Silk and all Fabrics, 
Also Cut Glass, Derby Hats, Finger 
Marks on Polished Furniture or Pianos. 


IT PUTS ON THAT NEW LOOK 


For Small Free Sample and Book on Dust Cea ia” 
Address as Below Ny 


Standard Size 25 cents 


SOILED SKIRT PARTLY CLEANED CLEAN SKIRT 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 
200-55 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Books EVERY CHILD SHOULD READ 


George 
Hodges 


George 
Hodges 


Josephine 
Preston 
Peabody 


Holbrook 


Myrta M. 
Higgins 


Hamilton 
W. Mabie 


Agnes 
Repplier, 
Editor 


Abbie 
Farwell 
Brown 


Boston 


and 
New York 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


A “translation” into every-day English of the Old Testament. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN THE KING CAME 


The New Testament story retold in the language of to-day. Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE BOOK OF THE LITTLE PAST 


Exquisite verses for children. Illustrated in color, 


THE CHILDREN’S LONGFELLOW 


A compilation of Longfellow’s famous poems of child life. 
Illustrated in full color. 


$1.50. 


Boxed. $3.00. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS 


Classic myths of nature rewritten in charming style. 
Illustrated. 65 cents net. Postpaid 73 cents. 


LITTLE GARDENS for BOYS and GIRLS 


A charming book for children who wish to make little gardens. 


1.10 met. Postpaid $1.20. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW 


Stories of heroes of all times. Illustrated. 40 cents wet. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS VERSE 


A collection of the best poems of the world. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 


A story of an unhappy, hard, selfish old lady made happy, tender, and kind by the 
remembrance of her childhood’s Christmas-tides. 
Illustrated. 60 cents met. 


THE LONESOMEST DOLL 


A story of a lonesome doll and her lonesomer little owner. 
Illustrated. 85 cents net. 


Postpaid. 


Attractively bound. $1.25. 


Postpaid 67 cents. 


Postpaid 95 cents. 


THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A simply written biography of the greatest of Americans, 
Illustrated. 60 cents wet. 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS 


Selections appropriate to each season of the year from the writings of John 
Burroughs. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Postpaid 70 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 


GEORGE 


H. PALMER 


‘“* A remarkable biography of a remarkable woman.”’ — Boston Transcript 


‘* A book of uncommon wisdom, charm, and power.” — Chicago E2 
With portraits and views. 


THE HOME BUILDER 
LYMAN ABBOTT 
** Dr. Abbott has given his study of a woman’s place and 
work the form of an ideal portrait.’’ — //amélton HW’. Mabie. 
75 cents wef. Postpaid, 83 cents. 


ening Post. 


$1.50 met. Postpaid, $1.65. 


THE TEACHER 
GEORGE H. PALMER 


“* Broad culture, wide vision, high ideals and progressive- 


ness, all characterize these papers.”’ — Cleveland Leader 


$1.50 zet. Postpaid, $1.65. 


HOME, SCHOOL, AND VACATION 
ANNIE WINSOR ALLEN 


** Fortunate, indeed, is the child in whose training this book is allowed to bear a part.” — San Francisco Argonaut. 


$1.25 net. 


ON THE TRAINING OF PARENTS 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 
‘* Wise and amusing papers on the relations of parents and 
children. . . The volume is full of useful suggestions.” 
N.Y. Tribune. $1.00 met. Postpaid, $1.10. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


** Mr. Henderson writes as one with a vital message, and 
with the power to plead his cause effectively. Chicago 
Dial. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.43 


Postpaid, $1.35. 


WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 
JOHN CORBIN 


** Parents with sons to be educated will find this book of 


special interest.”’ — Phila. Westminister. Fully illustrated. 


$1.50 wet. Postpaid, $1.62. 


A PRIMER OF RIGHT AND WRONG 
J. N. LARNED 


‘A useful piece of work well done; there is a good deal 
of sound, ethical teaching in this book.’ — Church Stand- 
ard. 7ocents wet. Postpaid, 77 cents. 


PROGRESS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
LUCY M. SALMON 


“ An illuminating discussion of live questions for women by a woman.” 
Postpaid, $1.20 


1.10 net 


HOW TO TELL STORIES 
TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 
** A fine book of instruction in the art of telling stories.” 
— Universalist Leader. $1.00 net. Postpaid 


Herald and Presbyter. 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN 
SARA CONE BRYANT 


* Just the sort of book that mothers ought to have for the 
entertainment and instruction of their little children.”*— 


Congregationalist. $1.00 net. Postpaid. 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


LEBARON 


<.. BRIGGS 


“ Deserves the consideration of every parent who has a son to be given the advantages of the higher education.” — Chicago 


Post. $1.00 net 
AS THE TWIG IS BENT 
SUSAN CHENERY 
‘** A particularly valuable book to all those interested in 


the care and training of little children.’ — Boston A dver- 
tiser. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.12. 


Postpaid, $1.08 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 
MILLICENT W. SHINN 


‘A book which no mother can afford to be without.” — 
The Nation. $1.50. Postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE 
C. HANFORD HENDERSON 
‘* Not only are his ideas on the whole keen and penetrating and of a refreshing originality, but his expression throughout is 


unusually frank and attractive.” — Vew Vork Glode. 


ROUTINE AND IDEALS 
L. R. BRIGGS 


Full of ideas of the suggestive and valuable sort.’’ 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.09 


THE CHILDREN’S READING 
FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
Tells in terse phraseology what elements are necessary to 
make up children’s books, —the value of history and bio 
graphy, the effect of modern fiction, the importance of 
egends and fairy-lore, and so on. $1.00 wet. Postage extra 


(Ready in Sept.) 


$1.30 net. 


Postpaid, $1.43. 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
T. T. MUNGER 
** Will work a revolution among young men who read it; 
it has the manly ring from cover to cover.” — NV. ¥. 7imes, 
$1.00. Postpaid. 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Deals in a most instructive and authoritative fashion with 
some of the most pressing and momentous questions of the 
day. $2.50 met. Postage extra. (Ready in Oct.) 


THE MILK QUESTION 
MILTON J. ROSENAU 


A complete and authoritative study of all the various aspects of the question of the quality and healthfulness of our milk. 


Illustrated. §1.50 net 


4 PaRK STREET 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Postage extra. (Ready in Oct.) 


Boston 
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“ An exceptionally suggestive and inspiring book 
for the student of childhood.” — Philadelphia Press. 


THE BOY AND 
HIS GANG 


By J. ADAMS PUFFER 

THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 

“Should arouse an interest among people 
who know boys, who would like to help them 
to develop in a wholesome way, and who ap- 
preciate the tremendous problems arising out 
of the rapid development of urban life in Amer- 
ica.” — Zhe Dial, Chicago. 


‘¢ The book is one to be commended 
to every man or woman interested in 


any way in the welfare of boys.’’ — 
Minneapolis Journal. 


BREAD made of 
this flour is rich in 
Gluten, appetizing 
in flavor and full 


of nourishment. 


“A most interesting and instructive book 
written by an educator who has the tact and 
sympathy necessary to invite boyish confidence 
and who believes that a boy’s companions may 
be as strong an influence for good in the making 
of good citizenship as his school or home sur- 
roundings.” — Baltimore Sun, 


Cook Book and Prize Recipe 
for Raisin Bread mailed free 
Illustrated $1.00 wef. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston 


S Franklin Mills Co., 131 State St., Boston 


B ORGINATORS OF WHEATLET BREAKFAST FOOD 2 


“ Should be welcomed in every home where parents 
have the welfare and sound development of their 
children at heart.” — Minneapolis Journal. 


The Home-Made Kindergarten 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


“This book will commend itself to every parent of live youngsters.” 
— Duluth Herald. 





“It covers the whole 
field, outdoor work and 
play, indoor work and 
play, stories, games and 
songs. A work that is 
complete in every detail, 
the best work on home 
kindergarten published.” 
— Grand Rapids Herald. 


Boston 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“For all young mothers, 
particularly those isolated from 
towns and schools, Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith has written 
a helpful little book, the result 
of full knowledge and long ex- 
perience, imbued with an in- 
spiring friendliness that will 
mean much to its readers.” 

— Milwaukee Free Press. 


Postpaid 82 cents. 


“Will be of immense 
value to the isolated mo- 
ther who in her home 
wishes to supervise the 
education of her children 
and engage at the same 
time in the process of 
making character.”’ 

— Portland Oregonian. 


New York 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR S. PIER. 


“A sound and wholesome story of American school life.” 
Minneapolis Journal. $1.co net. Postpaid $1.10. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE REGIMENT 
By EveERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


An interesting story of the siege of Yorktown and the part 
played by Noah Dare. J/é/ustrated. $1.50. 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
sy K, KENNETH-BROWN. 


An exciting story of two boys who invent a car and win a 
race. Jilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
By EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 


Young people who enjoy Robin Hood and Ivanhoe will 
welcome this book. ///ustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid 
$2.21. 


WELLS BROTHERS 
By ANDY ADAMS. 
“A book from which a boy can get a sane idea of cowboy 


life.’ — Chicago Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.20 net 
Postpaid $1.31. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST 


By KATE DouGLAs WIGGIN. 
A story of two little waifs in search of a home. Jilustrated 
£1.50, 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
By GEORGE HOoDGEs. 


Stories from the Old Testament entertainingly retold for 
children. Jilustrated. $1.50. 


LONELY O’MALLEY 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


The adventures of a boy told in a delightful manner 
Illustrated. $1.50 


A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH BOY 
By JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A thoroughly up-to-date story dealing with the escape of a 
young revolutionist from Russia. With frontispiece. $1.25 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. DANA, JR. 


“* More fascinating than many a story of wholly fictitious 
adventure.” — Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. Postpaid $1.68. 


THE HOME-COMERS 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


The story of four orphans who come from the West and 
live with their grandmother among the Eastern mountains. 
Illustrated, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


LITTLEGARDENS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 
By Myrta M. HIGGINs. 


Gives just the information needed for making small gardens. 
Lilustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20 


WILDERNESS PETS 
By EDWARD BRECK. 


** An extraordinarily good nature book.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.67. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Describes birds’ nests, the young birds, — their growth, and 
how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly. J/dlustrated $1.00 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


A book for young readers on the nature and habits of small 
mammals. Jélustrated. $1.00 


NEW ENGLAND FERNS 
By HELEN EASTMAN. 


Tells how to identify the ferns of New England and their 
allies. /é/ustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


REBECCA 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 


**The nicest child in American literature.’’— 7homas Bailey 


Aldrich. Jilustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER. 


* A rare book for girls, charmingly written.” —Z 2aminer. 
lllustrated. $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


How fifteen-year old Betty spent a summer in the country. 
$1.26 
$1.25 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By ELIzA ORNE WHITE. 
The surprising adventures of four children and their parents 
on the Enchanted Mountain. /é/ustrated. $1.00 net 
Postpaid. 
A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 
$y Lucy LARCOM. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of a Massachusetts 
coast town 70 years ago. $1.25. 


DOROTHY DEANE 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


The story of a real little girl who does many amusing things 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


New York 
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The Montessori Method 


of Scientific Pedagogy as 
applied to Child Education 
in the ‘‘ Children’s Houses.’’ 


A Notable Contribution 
to Hindergarten and Primary 
Education 


Five years ago Dr. Maria Montessori, an Italian physician and 
educator, opened her first “ House of Childhood” (Casa det Bambinz) 
in Rome, and began to apply her revolutionary methods of education 
to the teaching of little children. ‘To-day her methods are transform- 
ing the schools of Italy, and are making rapid progress in other coun- 
tries. The method aims toward the full frmcteonal development of 
the individual child. Remarkable a¢éazuments in reading, writing 
and arithmetic result naturally from a basic sense training method. 

For anything like a complete understanding of the spirit, methods 
and materials of this wonderful system, it is necessary to read Dr. 


Montessori’s book itself, which is glowing with the inspiration of a 
great idea, and is thorough in its treatment of every detail. 


Every American teacher and every mother of little children should 
own and read this remarkable book. The accompanying coupon, pro- 
perly signed, and enclosing 20 cents, will bring to you a descriptive 
booklet of absorbing interest. You should mail the coupon to-day. 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc. 


CARL R. BYOIR, Pres. 
ROOM 658, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed 2o0c. to cover cost of printing and postage, please send me your §2-page 
booklet describing the Montessori Method, and illustrated catalogue of the Montessori Didac- 
tic Apparatus. ’ 


Name 


I arial cnciintidetertntynd etbaitiaesianae nin 
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